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ARIZONA PAGEANT by Pore and Fireman. Con- 
cise history covering geology, Indians, missions, 
mines, outlaws, ranches, legends and the men 
who made them. Hard cover. $4.00 

FIESTAS MEXICANAS, Menus and Recipes by 
Ringland and Winston. Recipes jealously guard- 
ed by Mexican gourmets revealed here. Hard- 
cover, $2,95. 

HOW TO RETIRE IN MEXICO on $2.47 a Day by 
Eugene Woods. Presents an enticing pre-retire- 
ment plan that's workable. Also, good travel in- 
formation. Paperback, 95c, 

THE PAINTED ROCKS by Josephine True. Written 
by a Coachella Valley pioneer who tells about 
things as they were before tourism set in. Paper- 
back, $1.95. 

PUEBLO OF THE HEARTS by John Upton Terrell. 

Story of Opata Indian village in Sonora which 
for a brief moment in history was an important 
outpost in the exploration of the Southwest, 
Hardcover, $6.00. 

ON THE TRAIL OF PEGLEG SMITH'S LOST GOLD 
by J. Wilson McKenney. Well -researched soga 
of the legend by a former publisher of DESERT 
Magazine who looked for it himself. Paperback. 
$1.50. 

NAYARIT, MEXICO, A Traveler's Guidebook by 
Howard E. Gutlck. Delves into the manners, 
mores, archeology, flora, fauna and is a com- 
plete guide to this little known, but exciting 
state of Mexico. Maps and illustrations. Hard- 
cover. $5.50. 

JOURNEY OF THE FLAME by Walter Nordhoff. 

The most exciting tale of eorly Baja and Alta 
California ever written. Recounts lost treasure 
legends and is occurate historical account pre- 
sented in fictional style. Hardcover, $4.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA OVERLAND by L. Burr Batdan. 

Practicol guide to Lower California as far as La 
Paz by auto with materiol gleaned from exten- 
sion study trip sponsored by Univ. of Calif, In- 
cludes things to see and accomodations. Paper 
back. $1.95. 

EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY by Ruth Kirk. Good 
photos and maps with time estimates from place 
to place and geology, natural history and human 
interest information included. Paperback. $1.95, 

LOST MINES AND BURIED TREASURES OF 
CALIFORNIA by R. A. Pierce. Fact, Folklore and 
Fantasy concerning 110 California sites of hid- 
den wealth with a treasure seekers map. Paper- 
back, $2.50. 

SHELLING IN THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Paul 
Vlolette. Well-illustrofed and clearly written des- 
criptions of shells along the Mexican coast of 
the Gutf of California. Interesting to read. 
Paperback. $1,50, 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Revised 4th edition is standard guide to Mohave 
and Colorado deserts with new chapters on 
desert conservation and aborigines. Hardcover. 
$4.95. 

SUCCESSFUL MINERAL COLLECTING AND PROS- 
PECTING by Richard Pearl is highly recommen- 
ded for amateur prospectors. Good color illus- 
trations. Covers panning for gold, staking claims, 
gemology, mineral sources, and what to look 
for. Large format, paperback. $2.95. 

FIELD GUIDE TO GEMS AND MINERALS OF 
MEXICO by Paul Willard Johnson with English- 
Spanish glossary. Don't go rock hunting in 
Mexico without it. Paperback, $2. 



A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS by 
Frederkk H. Pough. Authorative guide to iden- 
tification of rocks and minerals. Experts recom- 
mend this for all amateurs as one of the best. 
3rd edition with many new color illustrations. 
Hardcover. $4.95. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tification sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd edition, enlarged with new section 
on Hawaiian birds. 659 in full color. Hardcover, 
$4.95. 

A HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIAS by Philip S. 

Rush. A splendid, capsule history of both Ba[a 
California and Upper California with good maps 
and illustrations. Lively to read and a superb 
reference for quick information. Hardcover. $6. 

MEXICO by Auto, Camper, Trailer by Cliff 
Cross. Revised edition. Excellent guide with in- 
formation on trailer parks, butane and ice sup- 
pliers and street maps for villages and cities. 
New enlarged edition includes Baia and Yuca- 
tan. Large format, paperback. $3.50. 

HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER by Erie 
Stanley Gardner. As fascinating as one of his 
Perry Mason mysteries, the author takes you 
into Arizona's Superstition Mountains looking 
for the Lost Dutchman mine and into the Trigo 
Mountains in search of Nummel's lost bonanzo. 
Hardcover, color photos. $7.50. 

ZODIAC PARTIES, MENUS AND RECIPES by Choral 
Pepper. The editor of DESERT Magazine comes 
out with a different kind of cookbook. Accom- 
panying chapters devoted to characteristics of 
persons horn under each of the zodiac signs 
are unusual menu and recipe suggestions with 
exciting party ideas. Hardcover, $4.95. 

WARRIORS OF THE COLORADO By Jack Forbes. 

Covers all Indian tribes of the Colorado River 
and is especially recommended to readers pur- 
suing the early history of Southern California 
and Arizona. Illustrated with historic photos. 
S5.95. 

THE LAME CAPTAIN By Sordis W. Templeton. 

A book eagerly awaited by Pegleg "aficio- 
nados'' who seek documented information re- 
garding his life and trails across the desert. 
Hardcover, 239 pages. $7.50. 

J. ROSS BROWN: Confidential Agent In Old 
California. Satirical observations and rare ad- 
ventures of this 19th-century writer produce 
lively fodder for history buffs. Hardcover, 218 
pages. $5.95, 

OLD FORTS OF THE FAR WEST by Herbert Hart. 

Maps are included with remarkably lively and 
accurate accounts of Western forts bock to Civil 
War times. This volume covers the Southwest. 
Large formot, good photos. $12.95. 



Send for Free Catalog of our 
Recommended Books 




PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
When Ordering Books 
Include 25c for postage and handling. 
California Residents add 4% taUt to*. 



HAWAII COOKBOOK is a worthy collection of 
popular Hawaiian dishes which are presented 
with easily avoilable substitutes for native Ha- 
waiian foods. Paperback, illustrated. $2.00. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, foun- 
der and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first goad writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
makes this a MUST for those who really want 
to understand the desert. 375 pages, Illustrated. 
Hard cover. $5.00. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown, An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
Colorado Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are included 
as examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
pages, illustrated, end sheet mop. Hard cover. 
$5.50. 

GEMS, MINERALS, CRYSTALS AND ORES by 
Richard Pearl. This collector's encyclopedia is 
the best of its kind. Brilliantly illustrated with 
full-color photos. Arranged in alphabetical order 
from Agagte to Zircon, it tells where to find 
them, how to identify, collect, cut and display. 
Hardcover, 320 pages, $6.95. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Rem! Nadeau. The only good, hard- 
cover hook on the California ghost towns. We 
recommend it highly, $5.95. 

REMNANTS OF THE OLD WEST by Harriett 

Fa rns worth. The old West's last living characters 
were interviewed by this author and the book 
is filled with never-before puhlished tidbits that 
deserve recording. An attractive book that makes 
a surprisingly inexpensive and worthwhile gift. 
Hardcover. $2.95. 

PIMAS, DEAD PADRES AND GOLD by Paul V. 
Lease. The author provides fodder to the idea 
that the Black Robes hid amazing amounts of 
treasure in Pimeria, which is now Arizona. 
Paperback. $3. 

GHOST TOWN TREASURES by Lambert Florin. 

Fifth in a series of ghost town books by the 
best ghost town writer and photographer of 
them all. Large format. $12.95. 

ROCK PAINTINGS OF THE CHUMASH by Camp- 
boll Grant. The only definitive work relative to 
Indian pictagraphs in the Santo Barbara region. 
Beautifully illustrated in color and interesting, 
informative text. 163 pages, hordcover. $10. 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Donald Dean 
Miller. Good account of the high desert's his- 
tory and lore. Paperback, 63 pages, photos, 
$1.95. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrotto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 276 pages. $6.75. 

ERNIE PYLE'S SOUTHWEST. A collection of 
Ernie's timeless word pictures describing his 
wanders through the Southwest. Hardcover. 

$5.00. 

THE TRAILS OF PETE KITCHEN by Gil Proctor. 

The adventures of Arizona's most famous pio- 
neer, Pete Kitchen, moke for exciting reading. 
Treasure seekers will find meat in his account 
of the Treasure of Tumacacori and history buffs 
will relish this unusual book. Hardcover. $4.95. 
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Imperial Valley (Calif.) Gem and Mineral Show, California Mid-Winter 
Fairgrounds, Feb. 25-March 6; National Indian Arts Exhibition, Scorts- 
dale, Ariz., March 4-13; "World's Championship Gold Panning Contest" 
and burro races and antique car contest, Rosamond (Kern County), 
Calif., March 5 and 6; Gem and Mineral Show, Arizona State Fair- 
grounds, March 11-13; Berkeley Gem and Mineral Society's 3rd Annual 
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Palmas Recreation Center, 1820 N. Las Palmas Ave., Los Angeles, 
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March 30-April 3; Southwest Indian Pow Wow, write Yuma, Arizona 
Chamber of Commerce for dates. 
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Everyone today is talking and 
reading about the exciting land 
south of our border. To understand 
the land and the people read these 
latest informative books. 

PowerBoating the West Coast of 
Mexico by Spencer Murray and 
Ralph Poole. The only published 
guidebook for power- boaters who 
want to cruise the west coast of 
Mexico from the head of the Gulf 
of California southward to Puerto 
Vallarta. Describes in detail route 
of sail, ports, accommodations, 
supplies and all other needed in- 
formation. $6.75 (plus 27 cents 
tax for California addresses.) 



Cruising the Sea of Cortez by 
Spencer Murray. Modern-day ad- 
venture in a 25-foot power cruiser 
down the Lower California side of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Includes maps 
and complete information for boat- 
ers. $6.75 (plus 27 cents tax for 
California addresses.) 

Pueblo of the Hearts by John Up- 
ton Terrell. The first full length 
history of a once important fron- 
tier and outpost known as the 
Pueblo of the Hearts, in northern 
Sonora. From Cabeza de Vaca to 
DeAnza. $6.00 (plus 24 cents tax 
for California addresses.) 

Brooms of Mexico by Alvin Gordon. 

Delightful free-verse by one who 
has spent a quarter of a century in 
Mexico. Author of 'Our Son Pablo' 
and 'Inherit the Earth.' More than 
50 water colors by the fascinating 
Arizona artist Ted De Grazia. 48 
heavy art pages. $6.75 (plus 27 
cents tax for California addresses.) 

Send orders for the above 
listed books to: 

Best-West 
Publications 

P. 0. Box 757 
Palm Desert, California 92260 




Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
25c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 4% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



FORTS OF THE WEST 
By Robert Frazer 

The number and variety of forts and 
posts, together with changes of location 
e, have posed perplexing prob- 



and 

lems for students of Western history. 
Here the author presents a systematic list- 
ing of presidios and military forts west 
of the Mississippi up to 1898. Included 
with information for each fort is its date 
of establishment, location, reason for it, 
name of person establishing the post, ori- 
gin of the post name and changes in 
regard to it; also its present status or date 
of abandonment. There is a map for each 
state locating these posts. Hardcover, 246 
pages. $195. 

THE WARRIOR APACHES 
By Gordon C. Baldwin 

Illustrated with a wealth of historical 
photos of famous Apache Indians and 
drawings identifying berries, seeds and 
plants they ate and various implements 
they used, this book gives an excellent 
rundown on these often misunderstood 
people. At least the author believes 



them misunderstood and claims many 
depredations credited to Apaches were 
actually the work of other tribes. No 
doubt the book will be controversial, but 
it ts well researched and interesting. Hard 
clothbound cover, 144 pages. $3.50. 

THE CHANGING MILE 
By Hastings and Turner 

Vividly illustrated in matching photo- 
graphs are the changes brought about on 
the desert during the past 85 years. Hav- 
ing acquired 97 photos of the Southwest 
taken in the 1880s, the authors proceeded 
to rephotograph the same terrain from ex- 
actly the same vantage points and, in the 
book, the photos are dsplayed side by 
side. You will be astonished at differ- 
ences — not only in flora, but in some 
cases thriving mining communities are 
now barren waste. The reverse is usually 
true of native growth. In one plate, 
especially, the decrease in saguaro popula- 
tion is evident. A recent study indicates 
that if the present trend continues, this 
cactus will disappear by 1898! 

Text is highly readable, with common 
names of plants used in preference to 
scientific names. Chapters discuss the 
desert habitat, the influence of Indians, 
Spaniards, Mexicans and Anglo- Ameri- 
cans. Patterns of change are illustrated in 
oak woodlands, desert grasslands and the 
arid desert. This fascinating, large format 
book, the photos are displayed side by 
than 200 illustrations. $12,50. 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

Dev. & print 8 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $1,78 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $2.42 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints and 

new roil of Kodacolor film $3.30 



Reprints from Kodacolor negs $ .16 



Send for price sheets 
and envelopes 

All other 
Photo prices ore 
comparably low 



MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P.O. Box 370, Tfumo, Ariiona or 
P. O, Box 2830, San Diego, California 





DESERT NOTES by JOHN HILTON 



Exquisite, full color scenes by America's fore- 
most desert painter, Generous pack of 1 B 
beautiful notes in a handsome gift box. 
Handy 4x5 size. Only $1,25 per box. 
Order "HILTON NOTES" today or send 10c 
for sample and catalog showing notes, 
prints, stationery and our famous Christmas 
cards. Dealer inquiries invited. Our 17th year 
of same day service. Money-back Guarontee 
and postage free from the lean in' Tree! 



The LEANIN* 

Box 1500 



TREE Ranch 
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WALKER'S R.R. ROUTES - I853 

By Pat Adler and Walt Wheelock 

A fur trader, trapper, trader and guide 
for John C. Fremont, Captain Joseph 
Walker was one of the heros of Western 
exploration. He has been the subject of 
much writing, but here is revealed a little 
known document to a Senate Committee 
of 1853 in which Captain Walker told 
the lawmakers how a railroad could be 
built across the Great Sierra Nevada. It 
is amusing that he routed all routes 
through his home town of Gilroy and all 
but one through Walker Pass (named in 
his honor). Nevertheless, here is a de- 
tailed account of his own explorations as 
they have never been told before. His 
statement was read into the record and 
it is from that record this book was ob- 
tained. It vividly portrays cities, like 
Salt Lake City, holding conventions and 
making a pitch to see that the railroad 
was brought through "their town," After 
a long history of wanting to be left 
alone, the City of Saints did an about- 
face and fought hard for the railroad. 
However, the closest a mainline came 
to it was about 50 miles away, through 
Ogden, until years later when a line was 
instituted through Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles, 

This isn't an especially appealing book 
to read for entertainment, but history 
buffs will like it, as well as the old maps 
illustrating the text. Hardcover, 64 pages, 
$4,50. 



WESTERN TRAINS 

By Richard Sleinbeimer and 
Donald Sims 

A quality railroad picture book, this is 
designed for people having an interest in 
the modern history of railroading and for 
readers interested in the railroa daspects 
of Western Americana, Every mainline 
west of Denver and El Paso is represent- 
ed in the 85 excellent illustrations, along 
with an account of the 20-year motive 
power evolution that followed the end 
of World War II. Names like the Chal- 
lenger, Pony Express and Exposition 
Flyer will take readers back to days of 
smoke-filled club cars, swishing steam and 
cold, crisp stops at the Ogden, Utah sta- 
tion. This is the best book of its kind for 
railroad buffs and brand new on the 
market. Hardcover, 72 pages, $5,95- 

CORTES AND THE AZTEC 

CONQUEST 

By the editors of Horizon 

Here is a concise history of Cortes' 
conquest of Mexico illustrated with spec- 
tacular photographs in color of the pal- 
aces of Maya, historic lithographs depict- 
ing history as it happened and various 
Aztec symbols and writings. It's a 
worthwhile book to have in your li- 
brary and provides a quick reference to 
this earliest era of American history. 
Hardcover, 153 pages, $3.95. 
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On the Trail of 
Peg/eg Smith's 

LOST GOLD 

by J. Wilson McKenney 

The most authoritative and com- 
prehensive book on the famous 
lost bonanza. Mr. McKenney sepa- 
rates fact from fiction in the excit- 
ing story of Pegleg Smith. 

ONLY $1.50 

(California addresses add 6 cants sales tax) 

Best-West 

Publications 

P. O. BOX 757 
PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



Coacbella Valley Savings 

and Loan Association 
Main Office: Palm Springs, 
499 So. Palm Canyon Dr., 324-IZ4I 
Branch Office: Indio, 
45-285 Towne Ave., DI 7-0921. 



Hard Caver, 1 30 Pages, Illustrated. 

Only $4.95 

(Autographed Copies on Request) 
Order from 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

Palm Desert, California 92260 

California residents odd 20 cents soles tax. 
No C.O.D.s please. 
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A Gift That's REALLY Different! 

Zodiac Parties 
Menus and Recipes 

By Choral Pepper 

Editor of DESERT Magazine 

The author plans a different parly for 
every month in the year. Her suggestions on 
the guests to invite and the food to serve 
are based on astrological analyses of the 
tastes and interests of those horn under each 
of the twelve signs of the Zodioc. 

Zodiac Parlies is a fun book with very' 
workable, interesting recipes. A good gfjt 
for your hostess: 

— The Dallas Morning News 
Zodiac Parlies is a collect ion of menus arid 
recipes pegged together with an idea . . . 
a good excuse for a parly. 

— Associated Press 
Zodiac Parlies is a new slant i?n no pel en- 
tertaining with sensational food designed to 
match your guests' personality traits. 

—The Hartford Courant 



DROP A PIN! 




Drop a pin and you can hear it 250 feet 
away in the great Tabernacle on Temple 
Square in Salt Lake City. But the biggest 
thrill of all is to see and hear the world- 
famous Mormon Tabernacle Chnir perform 
on a Sunday morning nationwide broadcast 
or a Thursday evening rehearsal. This is 
just one of many thrilling experiences 
you'll enjoy in the different world of Utah. 
Take time to explore Utah's three national 
parks, nine national monuments, nine 
national forests, 27 state parks. 
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OVER 
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LAKE POWELL 

RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 

CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 
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GRAND CANYON 

NUMEROUS OTHER 
SCENIC WONDERS 

Role From $5.00 to $53.60 
Lower for 2 or i 
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It was in the rocky foothills below that bandits may have hidden the gold stolen from 
an army detachment m the story. 





SOMEWHERE, WITHIN a radius of 
12 miles of the ancient Indian wells 
at Indian Wells, it is possible that more 
than $9,000 in gold coin is hidden. The 
wells, once maintained by the state, are 
now filled in with dirt. A stone marker on 
Highway 111, between Palm Springs and 
India, points to where the historic wells 
used to be, now some 300 yards east of 
the highway. It was near this spot, in 
1906, that a detachment of calvary, 
guarding the payroll for the men at Fort 
Yuma, was held up and the payroll 
stolen. The money was never recovered, 
although four of the five bandits were 
later rounded up and shot. The fifth man, 
an extraordinary character known as End- 
less Ed, was believed to be the leader of 
the gang. He was not heard from after 
the holdup and may have escaped. 

The whole story is shrouded in more 
than a little mystery, but two features of 
the case have interested the few who have 
followed the meager clues available. An 
ancient news report dated March 30, 1906 
reads : 



ARMY DETACHMENT ROBBED 
OF YUMA PAYROLL ON DESERT 

A detachment of cavalry guarding 
the payroll for Fort Yuma in Arizona 
Territory was captured by bandits last 
week, according to reliable informa- 
tion. More than $9,000 in gold coin 
is reported to have been taken by four 
or five men headed by the notorious 
bandit Endless Ed. The incident took 
place at Indian Wells, near India, 



Somewhere in the foothills of the 
Little Santa Rosa range of mountains, 
within easy riding distance of the old 
wells, a sizeable fortune may be hidden. 
More than this, the bandit Endless Ed 
was reputed to be the owner of a specially 
made rifle, one of five made by a famous 
small arms manufacturer. Lovers of an- 
tique firearms state that this gun, if found, 
will be far more valuable than the lost 
gold. 

Endless Ed was not only notorious for 
his bravado, he was a crack shot and, 
more extraordinary, he wore a monacle. 
Reputed to be an English remittance man, 
the bandit, whose real name was Edington 
Endless, roamed the border country and 
was well-known to pioneers of the area. 

Now the idea of a pioneer American 
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bandit with a monad e, while ludicrous in 
essence, is quite possible in fact. Many 
leading families of Coachella Valley are 
descended from sound English stock. It 
was quite the thing in Victorian England 
to banish an errant son, especially if he 
was a second son, to the colonies. "Get 
rid of the blighter," the choleric head of 
the household would say, "Send him to 
America — or Australia, or Canada— get 
rid of him," And each month a check 
would be forthcoming to see that the 
errant son did not return or starve. 

The idea of a monacle also made 
sense. If a man had one weak eye, only 
that one was treated with an eyeglass. 
The knack of holding the glass in the eye 
took some dexterity but, by jove, the 
British did it and foi many years the 
wearing of monacles throughout Europe 
assumed a Beau Brummel flavor — -it was 
the fashionable thing to do. Thus it was 
that Endless Ed, crack shot and ardent 
gun lover, wore a single eyepiece and 
probably delighted in the fact. 

The wells at Indian Wells were on the 
banks of the subterranean Whitewater 
Creek on the floor of the Coachella 
Valley. They were dug out in the familiar 
spiral form of most Indian wells of the 
period, constructed so that a pack animal 
could descend. Whitewater still runs in 
the same channel, although only in times 
of a very swift runoff from the hills does 



water show on the surface. Today the 
water table is some 300 feet below the 
surface. While the wells are no longer 
used, water from the Whitewater is 
pumped to irrigate many of the famous 
golf courses which now lie to the west 
of the site of the holdup. 

A few miles south, Highway 1 1 1 now 
cuts through a rocky escarpment and a 
few hundred yards farther south is the 
turnoff For La Quinta. In earlier years 
the highway, then trail, rounded the end 
of this rocky escarpment and it is be- 
lieved that it was at this spot the holdup 
took place. To the east, the broad expanse 
of desert would make escape possible, 
but improbable. A more likely avenue of 
escape would be the rocky abutments to 
the west. There, in a maze of rocky de- 
files, a man could quickly hide. And, 

with a knowledge of the terrain, he could 
gradually work himself to an oasis. 

It is possible that Endless Ed made 
good his escape with the loot. Chances 
are, however, he did not. Remember, he 
was neither seen nor heard of after the 
incident and he was a man hard to miss. 
There seems a reasonable possibility that 
somewhere, within a 12-mile radius of 
Indian Wells, $9,000 in gold coin is 
hidden and, among the scattered bones 
of a bandit, possibly an ancient and an- 
tique rifle too. Q 
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The Value of an Ancient Trail 

By Louis Jones 



AN OLD Indian saying runs this way: 
"One set of hoofs or pair of feet 
never made a trail." Rather, it is the 
constant tread of hoofs or feet which 
make trails. 

As we walk southward on Main 
Street, Los Angeles, an Indian trail lies 
buried beneath our feet. Now, how- 
ever, it is covered by tons of earth and 
concrete. Long before this city was 
known to Europeans, it was there. And 
where Main Street intersects Olympic 
Boulevard, another trail crosses it from 
the east. This trail led toward Holly- 
wood Hills, now a world renowned spot. 

So it is wherever we go in America; 
old Indian trails may be found anywhere, 
everywhere. 

A trail might be a mere pathway, made 
by men or animals. These might lead 
through the deserts, across prairies, or 
over mountains. Some of these nameless 
paths date from mastodon and dinosaur 
times, thousands of years ago. 

On the heels of Columbus, Spanish 



adventurers found human trails leading 
in every direction. By Hernando Cortez 
and his men the land of the Mayas (Old 
Mexico) first was overran. Then follow- 
ed Francisco Pizarro's invasion of Pern — 
the mountain country of the Inca peoples. 

Describing the main route to the Inca 
capital, an eye witness wrote thus: "One 
of these roads passes over the grand 
plateau, and the other along the lowlands 
of the ocean." The first of these climbed 
the "pathless sierras (mountains), buried 
in snow." In building this trail galleries 
had to be cut for miles through solid 
rock. Over yawning gorges, bridges were 
swung in mid -air, suspended by crude 
cables made from spun tree bark. It was 
this kind of primitive engineering which 
captured the admiration of these invad- 
ing Spaniards, 

North of Old Mexico and Peru, every 
grade of aboriginal development ex- 
pressed itself. Some clearly were hunting 
trails, others war trails, still others were 
used as local passage ways between vil- 



lage and village, or between shrine and 
shrine. But most of them were trade 
trails, worn down by the shod or unshod 
feet of those who carried many articles of 
trade and merchandise of that far off 
time. 

Early Indian trails usually followed 
high ground for good reason. Sloping 
ground kept pathways dry and elevation 
extended the range of vision over the 
route to be followed. Moreover, these 
trails were little more than foot-paths, in 
keeping with the Indian's practice of 
traveling single file. 

In the breaking of a new trail, these 
first Americans often bent the tips of 
small trees or plants along the way, 
indicating the direction taken. When 
trails crossed or spurred otf from one 
another, large stones were placed at 
junctions with smaller ones indicating the 
direction to be taken. The number of 
days travel to the nearest water-hole or 
the next Indian village might be indi- 
cated by the number of sticks forced into 
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the ground, each stick representing a 
day's foot travel. 

The articles carried on the backs of 
these early Indian traders were almost 
endless. Among these were salt, marine 
shells, pigments, paints, pine nuts and 
tobacco. Added to these were obsidian 
suited to the making of arrow heads, ele- 
mental clays and pottery, and grasses and 
fibres for basketry. 

Early Spanish explorers were the first 
to reduce these aboriginal routes to map 
status. For Southern California, the Mo- 
jave Trail is best known. It had its in- 
ception near the present Mojave village 
of Needles, the Santa Fe Railway station 
on the west bank of the Colorado River. 
There, today, descendants of this once 
powerful Indian tribe still market their 
crude wares. 

From Needles the Mojave Trail first 
pointed toward present Barstow, then to 
the Cajon Pass from which its trade rela- 



tions included the Gabrielino and the 
Fernando people in their valleys. To the 
north, one of its branches extended into 
the rich Antelope Valley, once the home 
of numerous tribal groups. From this 
point its traders moved northward into 
present Castaic Valley, then through the 
Tehachapi Mountains and beyond. The 
apparent extent of this primeval trade and 
commerce, according to recent archeo- 
logica! findings, is almost beyond belief. 

One of the most romantic Indian trails 
of our great Southwest is that known as 
"The Trail of the 57 Shrines." This set 
of trails through desert canyons appears 
to have been the work of thousands of 
aboriginal feet. Their cluster now are to 
be found oniy about 1 5 miles east of 
Palm Springs. In total, this trail is only 
about three miles long— no great distance 
to travel. It takes its start at the spring 
waters of Thousand Palms Oasis and ends 
at 

own canyon 
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At the base of what is called Sqriaw 
Hiil is a curious circle of small stones, 
fist size, about a yard in diameter. At 
its center is a block of granite not more 
than a foot in height. What could have 
been the purpose of this monument or 
fetish in terms of aboriginal life? Here 
it lay, amidst its Phantom Hills, like a 
gaunt skeleton of by -gone days. Was it 
a resting place, a shrine where comely In- 
dian maidens as water carriers gathered 
to exchange the tribal gossip of the hour? 
Who can say? 

Nearby stands Bee Rock Mesa, a crest- 
ed elevation which overlooks Coachella 
Valley, a barrier to all who tried to pene- 
trate those sacred parts. Here hard beaten 
footpaths spread in every direction. But 
one main passage dominates. Beside it 
are strewn, at more or less regular dis- 
tances and a few feet apart, clusters of 
stones thrown together, some hip high. 
By actual count, these number 57 heaps. 
Hence the name, the Trail of the $7 
Shrines. 

As European whites early explored and 
exploited the American wilds, almost in- 
variably this was by way of old Indian 
travel routes. This was true of the French 
and the English in the colonial East as 
it was of the Spanish in the South and 
West. 

W hen gold in quantity was discovered 
in California, the image of our Far West 
quickly changed. Like an avalanche, a 
flood of population from all parts of the 
world moved in to take possession of this 
fabulous realm. The old Spanish cus- 
toms, together with the more ancient 
Indian traditions and knowledge of the 
prehistoric Indian trails, faded from cur- 
rent memory, A new day had dawned 
for our West. 

On March 31, 1853, the Congress of 
the United States enacted legislation to 
meet the need. Surveys for railways to 
the West was the cry of the hour. The 
East and West could thus be joined. To 
put these surveys through, was entrusted 
to the Federal War Department, And 
this was promptly done. Within a year 
one of these surveys was under way 
through Coachella Valley, near the Trail 
of the 57 Shrines. 

Not far from the foot of Mt. San Gor- 
gon io, the highest peak in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the government's crew of sur- 
veyors had this experience. 

A group of Indians was seen moving 
over this — one of the ancient trails of 
their forefathers. A stalwart young man 
led the party, bow and arrow in hand, 
as of the long ago. "At the end of the 
line," said the crew reporter, "an old In- 



On Bee Rock Mesa, this ancient Indian Trail of the 5 7 Shrines may still he seen today. 




dian squaw followed, bearing the 
burdens." 

On seeing the whites, the Indians 
stopped. In keeping with primitive hos- 
pitality, the woman let her load down, 
unrolled one of the larger packs which 
was wrapped in a dusty cloth and spread 
its contents before the whites. With a 
gesture of welcome, they were invited to 
eat. 

Close by, carefully screened from 
view, was an Indian village of 200 or 
more natives. From it came forth nu- 
merous Indians with melons, squash, 
corn, native barley and various other 
articles — evidently for trade. For such 
as these engineers could stomach, they 
exchanged portions of their own pork 
and beans. But the jackrabbit meat, dried 
desert tortoise, and grasshopper deli- 
cacies—luscious though these might be 
to Indian tongues, furnished no lure for 



the whites. This scene took place in 
California as late as 1856, little more 
than a century ago. 

What do these old Indian trails have 
to do with our present day living? Where- 
ever we cast eye, routes taken by early 
white traders, trappers, explorers, and 
American empire builders followed In- 
dian trails. And more, the paths later 
taken by our roadways, railways, and even 
airways followed these same routes. To- 
day's continental United States has no 
less than 3,000,000 miles of roadways 
and 200,000 miles of railway trackage. 
As for automobiles, we Americans drive 
no less than 70,000,000 of them— all 
colors, makes and models. 

So who would want to go back to 
aboriginal trail days? This is the story of 
human progress. It is also the astonish- 
ing story of an unexpected legacy con- 
tributed by America's prehistoric man.D 
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CANYONS GRAND AND CANYONS HIDDEN 
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Amazine Arizona. 
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Coachella Valley's Ghost Town 

By Phyllis Wight 




Berdoo Camp in 1936 



IF YOU'RE the kind of person who 
always has to find out what's at the 
end of "that little road," you belong to 
an ever-growing breed of weekend ex- 
plorer who spends all free time on the 
desert. Some prospect, some look for 
purple bottles, others just look, but one 
thing they have in common. They want 
to know why the unexpected things they 



Just such a place lies less than a dozen 
miles from Indio, This isn't a hidden 
spot— it's not possible to hide vast ce- 
ment foundations with stairways leading 
nowhere still intact. Rather, it's well on 
the way to becoming an historic spot, 
with a history reaching back some 30 



For those of you who haven't visited 
this ghost town, take Highway 60 out 
of Indio a mile and a * 



Road, follow Dillon seven miles and 
turn right at the San Bernardino Can- 
yon sign. Watch for a left turn a little 
more than three miles up the Canyon. 
After you turn, the road forks and you 
will notice a chain across the right fork 
which leads to what is left of the old 
change house and warehouse, but the 
road you will follow turns sharply to 
the left, under the spot where the rail- 
road trestle used to be. This winds 
around and up a short hill, and, oddly 
enough, this road is paved. There are 



two small washouts here, but with rea- 
sonable care a passenger car can detour 
around the bad spots. When you have 
reached the top and parked your vehicle, 
you've arrived within easy walking dis- 
tance of "Berdoo Camp." 

Built when the Metropolitan Water 
District was constructing the aqueduct to 
carry water from the Colorado River to 
Los Angeles, substantial buildings with 
all possible conveniences were construct- 
ed to accommodate the men who worked 
the desert project. 

Eight other camps were established in 
Coachella Valley to facilitate the project 
— Fargo Canyon, Yellow Canyon, Push- 
awalla among them— but Berdoo Camp 
was the largest and most costly. The sum 
of $148,000 was spent to complete it. 
Considering the Sow cost of construction 
in the early '30s, that was a large sum 
of money. There were more than 40 
building., plus necessary improvements — 
even fire plugs on the hilltop! 

Roads had to be provided prior to work 
on the aqueduct itself. The building of 
the first section of road, 35 miles along 
the north side of Coachella Valley, be- 
tween Garnet and Indio, was completed 
in 1 933- Each road built by the District 
was planned to connect with state high- 
ways, with paved branch roads to the divi- 
sion camps and the aqueduct intakes. 
Then stub roads were brought to the indi- 
vidual contractor's camps to complete 



the District mad system. The original 
roads were first prospector's trails, then 
"scratch" roads built by the District. 
Prior to that, the only State highway able 
to serve any of the camps east of White- 
water was old Highway 99 and its 
bram:h from Coachella to BIythe, called 
the Sunkist Trail. In addition to roads, 
the District installed power lines, tele- 
phone lines, and water lines with wells 
and pumping equipment before construc- 
tion could start. 

It is evident that the roads in various 
stages of construction were not too 
smooth. An editorial in the old Coachella 
Valley Submarine described a trip to visit 
the Berdoo Camp, commenting that the 
men would be glad to stay in camp once 
they got there! Meanwhile, Coachella 
and Indio merchants outdid themselves 
trying to get business from the camps. 
This same editor also stated that "Coa- 
chella built a road into town from the 
aqueduct while Indio argued as to how 
to spend its money." 

The buildings in Berdoo Camp were 
of various types. The layout plan shows 
different -sized dormitories — one to house 
40 men, one for 28, several for 20, a 
couple for eight and a number housing 
only four. Again quoting the Report, 



the District charged a little more for the 
privilege of listening to fewer snores, as 

the larger dormitories charged 20c per 
day for lodging, and the cottages charged 
25c and 35c! 

A 9 -room guest house was maintained 
at the camp for use of visiting members 
of the District organization and guests, 
with $1 per person per night the rental 
fee, A large mess hall served meals to 
the men with hours according to the 
shifts being worked. Nine meals a day 
were not unusual. These meats cost each 
man $1.15 per day. Each camp also 
operated a commissary where toilet ar- 
ticles, tobacco and cigarettes and so forth 
could be purchased at small cost. 

The Division Headquarters Office was 
in a large building near the northern 
boundary of the camp, at the edge of the 
ravine. The superintendent's residence 
was above and to the right of the office, 
and there were other buildings used as 
an auto repair shop, car shed, tool shed, 
machine shop and general utility buildings. 

One of the largest buildings, at the 
upper end of the camp near the "U" turn, 
was a 27-bed hospital. While other 
camps had emergency first-aid stations, 
the hospital was located at Berdoo Camp 
where accident (and other) cases were 



brought by ambulance. T. Sheridan 
Carey, M.D., of Los Angeles, was sur- 
geon-medical officer for this class A in- 
dustrial hospital, with one assistant sur- 
geon and 14 registered male nurses as 
staff. The air-conditioned hospital was 
equipped with a modern operating room, 
X-ray plant, diet kitchen, general offices 
and other modern facilities. Each em- 
ployee was charged 5c per working day 
for medical service. It was decided, as 
the Coachella tunnels neated completion, 
to expand the medical facilities at Ban- 
ning. Accordingly, the Berdoo hospital 
was closed in October '36 and all equip- 
ment moved there. 

The camp buildings were of frame, 
sheeted with plaster wallboacd outside 
and insulating wallboard on the interior. 
Each building was sprayed with light 
brown lacquer, wired for electricity and 
equipped with modern plumbing. They 
were heated by gas radiators supplied 
with gas piped from a liquid butane 
plant; the dormitories were cooled in 
summer by air forced through insulated 
ducts from a centrally located plant 
where coils were cooled by water cir- 
culated from a cooling tower. 

Although the roads were rough and 
summer weather hot, the men didn't 
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suffer for want of entertainment. One 

event was Indio's two-day Miner's Day 
Celebration, "Work on the tunnels was 
suspended so the men might attend. 
Along with boxing, sack races and so 
on, a contest was held to determine the 
best rock-drilling team (driller and 
chuck-tender) from the various camps, 
A prize of $1,000 was donated by Indio 
business men. This contest involved two 
blocks, one weighing 41 tons and the 
other 37, with the idea being to drill a 
hole completely through each of the 
solid concrete blocks in the shortest 
time possible. The winning team came 
from the Wide Canyon Camp, with 
Berdoo coming in second. The winning 
time was 5 minutes, 42 seconds. 

All entertainment wasn't so innocent 
though. In May of 1934, Chief San ford 
of Indio inaugurated a general clean-up 
of card rooms and saloons, where fre- 
quent brawls proved upsetting to the 
community. Some of the "hardrock" 
men objected to this and made strong 
comments through the newspapers about 
the enforced "loss of recreation," 

The placing of concrete in the Coa- 
chella tunnels was finished on May 8, 
1937, with the completion of the lining 
of the east heading at Berdoo Camp. At 
that time, passages were closed off in 
the Yellow and Pushawalla tunnels with 
heavy concrete plugs. At Fargo and 
Berdoo, doors were set in the tunnel 
lining and the passages (adits) were to 
be maintained as entries to the tunnel 
for inspection. In December of that 
year, the Coachella Headquarters Office 
was closed. 

(Three of the tunnels have been in- 
spected and re-opened to be used as air 
raid shelters through an agreement be- 
tween the Civil Defense office in Indio 
and the Metropolitan Water District,) 

While you consider the busy camp's 
short history you can't help but speculate 
upon what could be done with the slabs 
of concrete still intact? On a large one 
at the "topside" of the camp, wouldn't 
it be fun to build your own Berdoo Camp, 
enjoy the breeze in the evening, and 
watch the lights come on over the valley? 
A parody of a Julia Carney poem goes: 
"Little drops of water 
On little grains of sand, 
Make a lot of difference 
In the price of land." 

Some day, no doubt, old Berdoo will 
be awakened from her long rest by an 
ambitious dreamer who will discover her 
magnificent view when he innocently 
follows a rainbow to "the end of that 
little road." □ 
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[Diesel Land -Rover Favored By 10 Points] 




(1) You can't stop a Diesel Land-Rover 
by wetting its ignition system; because: 



It hasn't got one. 

(2) It gets 50% more miles to a gallon of fuel, at 
least. (See 10.) 

( 3 ) Its fuel injection unit needs next to no mainte- 
nance compared to the usual carburetor-distributor- 
spark plug complex. 

(4) Its valves last longer. Less maintenance again. 

(5) Because the injection unit has a governor it is 
impossible to break the engine by over-revving it. 

And for the same reason: 



(6) With the throttle set it will hold a constant speed 
over uneven ground. 

(7) Diesels are also well behaved in traffic, because 
of the constant speed characteristic and non-fade 
idling. 

( 8 ) They run cooler. 

(9) The exhaust emits less carbon monoxide, which 
will interest you if you are public spirited or drive 
indoors a lot. 

(10) Last but not least diesel fuel costs less. This 
on top of point number 2 is like adding income to 
inheritance. 



The Diesel Land- Rover comes in the familiar aluminum alloy and heavy box frame package, with 
8 speeds forward, 2 reverse and 4-wheel drive. For further particulars see a dealer listed below or 
write The Rover Motor Co. of N. America Ltd. 10889 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 

ARIZONA: Phoenix-Town and Country Chrysler Plymouth /Prejro/r-Mangerich Lincoln Mercury/ Tucson-Bill Edel's Motors. 
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Angeles-Ted's Imported Cars. NEW MEXICO: Alamogordo /Alamo Motorsport, Inc. I Alhuqt<crquc-Oura.nd Tractor & Equipment Co./ 
Gal f«p-Navajo Motors. Inc. /fitww/I-Ros well Imported C: rsf Truth or Conseqnences-Cecitr&\ Motors. TEXAS: /I Hsd'n-Travis County 
Equipment Co./ Cor ji'cwjfi-N a varro County Tractor Co.! Corpus C/jmfi-Gunderlantl Marine Supply /DctMh.s- Precision Motors/£/ Paso- 
Yaqui Motor Co./ Hottston-D. B. Allison Co.lSan Antonio-Tht Torgerson Co./ Ki'c tor/a -Go-Trac, Inc. 
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Only Pullman Camper features this exclusive and patented Canopy Top which adds 36 square 
feet of area and can be completely enclosed with special fitted curtains. It takes only a 
minute to unsnap the tension latches and roll out on rugged nylon rollers. Guaranteed not 
to rattle. IN THE TREELESS DESERT AREAS WHERE SHADE MEANS LIFE YOU ARE SAFE AND 
COMFORTABLE WITH THE PATENTED PULLMAN CANOPY. 

Other Pullman Features 

STRONG LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION. Tubulor aluminum framework provides greater 
strength yet reduces over-all weight and gas costs. Safety glass in all stationary 
LOADING MADE EASY. Extra -wide four- foot rear door. 

SPACE SAVING. Door table cabinet provides storage space and doubles as table or work c 
CLEAN, DRY INTERIOR. Water-tight and dust proof Neoprene gaskets around ail windows!, 
doors and underside. 

Prices Stort ot Only $375,00 
VISIT OUR MODERN PLANT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF, OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TO 
PULLMAN CAMPERS, DEPT. DM, 821 1 PHLOX ST., DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE TOpoi 2-7968 or SPruce 3-5686. 




By Den Galbraith 

ALL LEGENDS have some basis. 
With proper aging, they may even 
be considered historical fact. Some- 
times, if a person can get to the origin 
of a tradition, he can puzzle out how and 
why it started. Having known prospec- 
tors and oldtimers who invented stories 
on the spot, I have been inclined to dis- 
believe many traditions of the Southwest. 
Undoubtedly, many traditions have ori- 
ginated around a campfire with a jug of 
Taos Lightning. 

For years I have heard or read about 
lost ships on the desert, derelicts riding 
the crests of sand dunes, phantom crews 
at the helm. In most cases it is easy to 
puncture holes in these tales and shoot 
them out of the sky. Yet it seems a shame 
to destroy a good legend with cold, hard, 
cruel facts. 

So my approach to the legend of the 
lost ship has been to try and prove it 
existed, rather than pooh-pooh the tale 
as a phony. On January 17, 1871, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal reprint- 
ed a story from the Los Angeles News 
in reference to this ship, or at least one 
ship. This article said in part: 
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LOST SHIPS OF THE DESERT 




"... A short time since, one of these 
saline Lakes disappeared, and a party of 
Indians reported the discovery of a 'big 
ship,' left by the receding waters. A party 
of Americans at once proceeded to the 
spot, and found imbedded in the sands 
the wreck of a large vessel. Nearly one- 
third of the forward part of the ship, or 
bark, is plainly visible. The stump of 
the bowsprit remains, and portions of the 
timbers of teak are perfect. The wreck 
is located forty miles north of the San 
Bernardino and Fort Yuma road, and 
thirty miles west of Dos Palmos (prob- 
ably should read Dos Palmas), a well- 
known watering place in the desert. . ." 

The hulk of this mysterious vessel 
rested at a prominent point where it could 
be viewed by travelers "on the high mesa 
between Dos Palmas and Bitter Springs." 
Unfortunately no details were given con- 
cerning the name of the boat, its type, 
size or make, or its exact location. While 
we must wonder how big a "big boat" 
might be, we can assume that it would 
certainly be larger than any small craft, 
such as a canoe or rowboat, Dos Palmas 
and Bitter Springs cannot be pinpointed 
precisely. Six miles east of Salton, a 
point on the Southern Pacific Transcon- 



tinental Line, Dos Palmas was a well- 
known watering point for early travelers. 
Old maps Locate another Dos Palmas 14 
miles southwest of Indio, but the only 
Bitter Springs mentioned is in San Ber- 
nardino County, several miles north of 
Afton, and apparently too far north. 

Now that we can verify that a boat 
existed on the desert, we can consider 
how it got there and why. It is only 
natural to assume that it once sailed the 
ancient Lake Cahuilla, which once filled 
the Coacheila and Imperial valleys. The 
name for this ancient body of water was 
proposed by Prof, William P. Blake, 
after his visit in 1853 when he described 
the past and then-present conditions of 
that region, 

Blake learned that the Indians of the 
Coacheila Valley had a distinct legend 
concerning a great body of water. This 
lake teemed with fish which formed a 
substantial portion of the Cahuilla In- 
dians diet. Asked when this lake existed, 
the Indians put the event "as far back as 
the lives of four or five very old men," 
say four or five centuries prior to 1853. 
While the time element of the Indian's 
tradition might be questioned, we can 
find no fault with the legend itself. That 
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ancient shoreline has been preserved in 
many places, rimming the desert from 
Indio to Cerro Prieto. At numerous spots, 
ancient beaches and wave-cut cliffs re- 
main as clear-cut evidence. 

Cahuilla was a fresh-water lake, al- 
though at times its waters may have been 
brackish. Myriads of shells can be found 
on the fossil beaches and over the floor 
of the desert, once overlain by the lake. 
These shells are fresh-or brackish -water 
mollusks, which are definitely associated 
These shells are fresh or brackish -water 
identical with those living in permanent 
streams in the desert region. 

Blake and subsequent geologists have 
agreed that the water for the ancient lake 
came from the Colorado River. Walter 
Mendenhall described the events in U. S. 
Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 
225. In times past, the mouth of the 
Colorado was at Yuma, about 60 miles 
north of its present site. Tremendous 
quantities of material carried by the 
stream built up a wide-spread delta and, 
during flood periods, the Colorado would 
occasionally "jump" its regular channel, 
wandering here and there in a haphazard, 
braided pattern. At certain times the 
stream channel would be built up until 




Flooded homestead near Five Headings, Imperial Valley, in summer of 1905. 



it was actually higher than the land ad- 
jacent to it. In this manner the delta gra- 
dually grew to a positive area. During 
years of heavy floods, Big Red would 
alternately dump its waters into the Gulf 
of California and the Salton Sink. Filling 
of the sink and evaporation probably 
went through numerous cycles, for numer- 
ous shorelines can be observed. 

But watet running into the Salton Sink 
isn't entirely ancient history. Several bad 
floods between 1904 and 1907 defied 
control and on occasions the Colorado 
dumped its entire load into the Salton 
Sink via two old channels, the Alamo 
and New rivers. The Southern Pacific 
Co. expended nearly $3,000,000 in bring- 
ing the river under control. During this 
episode, the lake in the Salton depression 
grew rapidly and the S,P. had to build a 
succession of "shoo-fly" tracks, each 
higher than the last, in order to stay 
above the encroaching waters and prevent 
the interruption of traffic on its main 
line. 

A river raging unchecked is a fearsome 
monster. The Colorado rampaged often, 
carving great channels in the land. It 



undercut great cliffs, dropping infinite 
tons of rock in its path. In its fury it 
carried house-sized boulders toward the 
sea and giant trees bobbing like corks on 

We can easily picture Big Red jerking 



some boat free of its moorings, washing 
it downstream. If the fickle river sud- 
denly changed its course and flowed into 
the Salton Sink, it would finally deposit 
the craft, partially filled with mud and 
debris, along some ancient beach. Here 
the boat might remain submerged for cen- 
turies, or until evaporation finally ex- 
posed it to view. Dozens of steamboats 
and ferry boats operated along the Colo- 
rado. 

By stretching one's imagination, it is 
conceivable that an unknown ship, in the 
past, sailed up the Colorado and into 
the Gila. Possibly waiting out a flood 
period on the Colorado, the boat then 
starts down the Colorado only to find it 
entirely diverted into the Salton Sink, 
Before the boat could retreat toward the 
Gila, Big Red may have again changed 
its course, running into the gulf, leaving 
the boat landlocked. You may not be- 
lieve that, yet you'll have to admit that 
a boat got out into the desert of Califor- 
nia somehow. 




Above: New River cutting its banks near 
Imperial in 1905. Below: Old Waterline 
of Salton Sea 




attempts to track down the legend- 
ary lost ship have failed, except that a 
second ship turned up, and it is a greater 
mystery than the first. This story ap- 
peared in the Golden Globe of August 
18, 1894, sandwiched in between articles 
on cranberry crops, female suffrage, a 
man falling off his horse, the horrors of 
women wearing slacks, and the formation 
of a weed -extermination society to stamp 
out the Russian thistle. The story is re- 
lated by E. C. Traver, supposedly a well- 
known prospector and civil engineer. 

"One of the queerest and most surpris- 
ing sights I ever saw in all my wanderings 
over the wilds of this country," Traver 
said, "was a newly constructed brig lying 
on the floor of Death Valley. And it is 
there yet, so that anybody can see it." 

Traver had been prospecting on the 
eastern side of the "Ground-on-Fire" 
Valley for several weeks without success. 
He decided to move to the vicinity of 
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Mount Darwin, crossing the valley at the 
upper end, at a point about 200 feet 
below sea level. Suddenly he came upon 
a boat. He didn't quite believe what he 
saw. A boat? Out there in the middle 
of the desert? Great balls of mud, he 
thought, surely I've been sunstruck. He 
couldn't belive it, yet there it sat, high 
and dry, all ready for a shakedown cruise. 

Somewhat of a sailor himself, Traver 
knew something of boats, or so he said. 
This boat was constructed along modern 
lines, and the timbers looked ftesh. Tra- 
vers estimated it to be a brig of about 
400 tons. He climbed aboard and found 
everything shipshape. 

With night coming on, the prospector 
decided to make camp near the boat. 
As he prepared his meal, a man came 
up and hello-ed him, introducing himself 
as Frederick Evans. Traver invited him 
to eat. He described Evans as "good 
looking with gray hair and beard." The 
fellow seemed sane enough. Evans lived 
in a cave nearby. Naturally they talked 
about the ship, which, as anyone can 
understand, would make a dandy conver- 
sation piece, situated, as it was, out there 
in the middle of the desert. 

Evans, he said, was a shipbuilder by 
trade, and a California '49er. He had 
given up his trade to prospect, lured on 
by the fabulous tales of yellow metal. 
Some years before, possibly in the '80s, 
he was prospecting in the mountains of 
the desert, when the Saltan Sea began to 
rise, undoubtedly one of the times when 
the Colorado changed its course. Fred 
had heard the stories about the large in- 
land lake, and he decided the waters 
would eventually reach Death Valley. 
Since he had resources, he hired two men 
to help in building the boat. When the 
waters in the Salton Sea began to recede 
again, he worked alone. Year after year, 
he stayed in the vicinity, prospecting, 
waiting for the the water to reach him. 

When Traver left, Evans said, "When 
the water rises 1 will be ready for it." 

It would seem that either Evans was 
ready for the booby hatch, or that Traver, 
in his stint on the desert, spent a heat- 
struck afternoon out there and the shim- 
mering heat waves got to him. 

In trying to solve the mystery of the 
lost ship of the desert, I find that every 
year or so, like flat worms, new lost ship 
legends spring from old and always new 
testimony is turning up. Probably if any- 
one did find it, they'd keep both the 
news and the loot to themselves, but if 
ever one is found, there will still be the 
others to stimulate the never-ending 
search. □ 
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Located in The Center" lacross from the Desert Inn], The Moccasin Shop offers one of the largest 
selections for foot comfort this side of anywhere. Moccasins with beautiful bead work, velvety- 
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flying, all for just plain walking comfort. Look for us on your next desert trip. 
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By Jack Delaney 

<(i ^«7TlLT THOU, John Doe, have 
\Y this woman to be thy wife, 
and wilt thou allow her to indulge in 
balneology at the resort of her choice 
at least once a year?" Though the word- 
ing of this question may be somewhat 
inaccurate, the unique provision it con- 
tains was a part of the wedding cere- 
mony that was frequently used in Ger- 
many during the 19th century. It is 
reasonable to assume that any activity 
that was considered to be so vital to the 
success of a marriage must have been 
concerned with the improvement of 
health, disposition, or physicial appear- 
ance. 




Actually, balneology is concerned with 
all three of these conditions. Webster 
tells us that it means "the science of the 
therapeutic use of baths." It refers spe- 
cifically to the enjoyment of mineral 
springs, etc.; usually a feature of estab- 
lishments and resorts commonly known 
as spas. There are more than 2000 spas 
in Europe (240 in Germany alone), and 
about 150 in the United States at the 
present time. Several of these are in the 
Coachella Valley of Southern California, 
or within a short driving distance of this 
desert area. 

Some of the "watering places" that are 
well known to residents of the region, 
and to many visitors, are the Palm Springs 
Spa, the Desert Hot Springs Spa, Gilman 



Hot Springs and Massacre Canyon Inn, 
Soboba Mineral Hot Springs, Agua Cali- 
ente Springs Park, and the Hot Mineral 
Spa (near Niland, Saltan Sea area), 
which is closed to the public temporarily. 
There are others, especially in the town 
of Desert Hot Springs; but this sample 
list includes only a few of the most popu- 
lar ones. 

Public baths, established around natural 
springs, have been popular throughout 
history. The ancient Greeks were firm 
believers in the therapeutic value of min- 
eral waters. When the first Olympic win- 
ner (Coroebus) limped in and waved to 
the crowd, in 776 B.C., it is likely that 
he continued running until he reached his 
favorite bathing place in order to ease his 



Palm Springs Spa is one of the most 
luxurious in the 



aching muscles. The physical beauty and 
character building aspects of the Greeks' 
athletic and balneologic activities are re- 
flected in ancient art and literature. 

The Romans, unlike the Greeks, were 
spectators by nature. Public games, ath- 
letic contests, and spectacles were a vital 
part of their lives; but the average Ro- 
man preferred to sit in the stands of the 
Circus Maximum, or the Colosseum, and 
sip from a flask of "Old Romulus," while 
watching someone else face the lions. 
However, they were enthusiastic partici- 
pants at the baths. In this healthful pur- 
suit they had a do-it-yourself attitude. In 
fact, the conquering Roman legionnaires 
were responsible for the discovery of 
many of the mineral springs around which 
were developed some of the famous spas 
of Europe. 

The most outstanding of these is 
Baden-Baden, in the Black Forest of Ger- 
many, One of the springs there has 
gushed almost a million gallons a day of 
123 degree water ever since the Romans 
discovered it, about the year 30 A.D. 
Baden-Baden is a casino and spa resort 
on an immense scale. It offers every con- 
ceivable device and appointment at its 
famous thermal baths. It was popularized, 
about 100 A.D., by Kaiser Antoninus 
Caracal la and has been frequented by 
European nobility through the years. A 
Russian temple and a Buddhist temple are 
still in existence there. 

Mineral spring spas in Europe are 
classified according to the ailments they 
are supposed to cure. A brochure on 
French spas, published by the Minister of 
Public Travel and Commissioner General 
of Tourism in France (available at travel 
bureaus) lists about 75 of the most popu- 
lar resorts in that country. The list re- 
minds one of the index pages of a medi- 
cal book! For bones, joints, and a derma- 
tosis visit Digue: skin or throat ailments, 
rheumatism, and tuberculosis call for a 
trip to Biskra; and heart trouble, rheuma- 
tism, and gynaecology will most certainly 



lead one to Bourbon-Lancy. This spot, 
with its elaborate casino, can bring on a 
heart attack at the roulette table; then 
treat it at the mineral springs. 

The world's largest mineral baths are 
at the well-known French spa at Vichy, 
about 200 miles from Paris. It has 1 3,000 
hotel rooms, 700 treatment rooms, an 18- 
holc golf course, and many other attrac- 
tions. French kings have enjoyed its min- 
eral springs; and festivals and celebrations 
of every kind have made it a busy center 
of fashionable and artistic life. (The 
specialty here is the digestive tract, nutri- 
tion, obesity, and gout — so anyone who 
has this combination must try Vichy!) 

Every country has its famous spas. Ro- 
man legionnaires discovered the natural 
hot springs of Bath, England, during the 
first century. The city they built around 
the springs was destroyed later, but was 
rebuilt, and eventually became the most 




popular health spa in England. Austria 
is proud of its "Springs of Eternal Youth" 
at Bad Gastein, known as a thermal-bath- 
ing-cure resort. The buildings are ar- 
ranged in amphitheater style, with a 
mighty waterfall thundering down the 
center of the village. And Merano, in 
Italy, with its radio-active springs, casino 
and horse-racing has much beauty and 



Returning to California's Coachella 
Valley we find several modern, efficient 
spas. The mineral waters are as high in 
quality as any in the world, and the fa- 
cilitites are excellent at all of them; with 
one exception— the Hot Mineral Spa near 
Niland. The principal difference be- 
tween our spas and the famous European 
ones is that we have no gambling casinos. 
Here, there is no danger of a visitor 
being "cleaned" at a gaming table before 
he has a chance to try the mineral baths. 
In Europe, many of the springs were dis- 
covered by the roaming Romans — in the 
Coachella Valley, they were first found 



The multi-million dollar Palm Springs 
Spa Hotel and Mineral Springs is un- 
matched in North America. It is truly 
a fabulous institution, both in its luxuri- 
ous appearance and in the facilities it 
has to offer. The buildings, all on a 
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INFORMAL WESTERN LIVING 
AT ITS FINEST ON A SPACIOUS 
500 ACRE RESORT 

FAMED MINERAL BATHS 

Rejuvenate yourself fn the world-renowned 
mineral baths of Gilman Hot Springs. These 
natural sulphur and soda hot springs are 
famous for their rejuvenating powers. Com- 
plete health and beauty facilities and services 
are available to guests in the well appointed 
beauty salon, health dubs, whirlpool baths 
and expert massage. 

27-HOLE GOLF COURSE 

The magnificent Massacre Canyon Inn 27- 
hole golf course is designed for both the 
amateur and the professional. Ample electric 
and hand carts are available. In addition to 
year round golf, the resort also offers 'a 
sparkling Olympic-size swimming pool, wad- 
ing pool for children, riding stables, tennis 
courts, dining, dancing ond a comfortable 
and charming cocktail lounge. Rediscover the 
joy of freedoml 

IN THE FOOTHILLS OF ROMANTIC 
SAN JACINTO MOUNTAINS 

HIGHWAY 79 
GILMAN HOT SPRINGS, CALIF. 92340 
Areo Code 714 654-301 1 



grand scale, embrace a free form of mod- 
ern architecture based on the baths of 
ancient Rome. They might be called 
"Palm Springs Modern," or even "Futur- 
istic Indian." They are located on eight 
acres of land in the center of the city, 
leased from the Agua Caliente Indian 
tribe — the first 99-year lease of Indian 
land ever approved by the United States 



This is the site of the springs from 
which the city of Palm Springs and the 
Agua Caliente Indians derived their 
names. Mankind has enjoyed the natural 
hot mineral water from these springs for 
centuries. The Palm Springs Spa offers 
it in three outdoor pools (Immersion, 
Swirl, and Exercise), plus indoor soaking 
tubs. An Olympic -size fresh water swim- 
ming pool, and every facility for exercise 
and health improvement are available in 
this plush spa. A formal health program, 
designed to reduce weight or achieve any 
desired objective is being featured. Those 
who cannot spare the time for the full 
program may participate on a limited 
basis. 

Anne-Marie Bennstrom, internationally 
known health expert, conducts the exer- 
cise program. She was director, for seven 
years, of The Golden Door health and 
beauty resort at Escondido, California. To 
the men of the desert, she says, "At the 
Spa we are co-educational!" One of the 
luxury treatments available is called the 
"herbal wrap." Guests are wrapped in 
herb-soaked linens, covered with a plastic 
sheet, and then bundled in blankets. The 
setting is a scented, music-filled room. 
(The author wonders if the benefit in 
this is the feeling of elation the guest ex- 
periences when he realizes that he is not 
a mummy after all!) 

The Desert Hot Springs Spa, about 11 
miles north of Palm Springs, leans to- 
ward the Grecian in architecture. Here 
the attraction is sun with the benefits 
of mineral water bathing, rather than a 
scheduled health program. There are no 
accommodations for overnight guests. 
This town is fairly bubbling with mineral 
springs. It is reported that many of the 
homes there have natural hot water piped 
directly to their bathrooms. 

For a rare treat, try Gilman Hot 
Springs and Massacre Canyon Inn, on 
Highway 79 about six miles south of 
Beaumont. The history of Gilman's goes 
back some 51 years, and the owners used 
good judgement in retaining some of the 
old, while keeping up with our fast 
changing times. On one side of the 
road is the charming old resort atmos- 
phere, with its mineral baths from natu- 
ral sulphur and soda hot springs, large 



pool, "homey" dining room, bar, theater, 
social rooms, and "oldish," but attractive 
living quarters — the type of resort that 
brings memories of the good old days. 

Across the road is a reminder that these 
are the good new days. Here, the ultra 
modern, luxurious Massacre Canyon Inn, 
with its swank dining room, lounge and 
coffee shop faces a beautiful 27-hoIe golf 
course. The explanation being offered 
for the name of the Inn is interesting. A 
peaceful Indian tribe lived at the site 
of the springs many years ago. They had 
an abundance of chia (the seeds of which 
were used for food), and no close neigh- 
bors. To make a long legend short, a 
tribe of "bad" Indians came along, caught 
them with their bows and arrows down, 
massacred them, and stole their supplies 
of chia. After this tragic event the sur- 
rounding canyon was named Massacre 
Canyon. (See DESERT Sept. '64,) 

While on the subject of Indians a 
little pow-wow on Soboba Hot Mineral 
Spa might be in order. This is a pictur- 
esque resort about eight miles south of 
Beaumont, along Highway 79. Originally, 
the Soboba property was a portion of a 
grant of 32,000 acres given to Jose An- 
tonio Estudillo in 1842 by the Mexican 
government. Senior Estudillo alloted to 
the Soboba Indians of the area the land 
on which their reservation is now located, 
adjoining the property of the present 
resort. 

Today, Soboba Spa is a modern, restful 
resort that appears to be growing out of 
the mountainside. It is built on a series 
of terraces, providing a magnificent view 
from every structure. The atmosphere is 
one of comfort and simplicity with an 
accent on outdoor activity and mineral 
water bathing. Several natural springs 
can be seen bubbling out of the moun- 
tain, with a foot path leading to each. A 
well -equipped bath house and a large out- 
door pool containing natural mineral 
water are popular attractions. 

Accommodations include a modern 
dining room, a lounge, social rooms, and 
an 18 hole golf course. A feature of 
this resort is a group of guest cottages 
called the Indian Village. The exteriors 
of these quaint lodges, scattered around 
the mountainside, carry an Indian theme, 
but the interiors are attractive and com- 
fortable. These colorful units are unique, 
and they harmonize perfectly with their 
surroundings. 

Those who prefer to give the car a 
longer workout, and spend a day in the 
sunshine might consider a drive to Agua 
Caliente Springs Park. This is a San 
Diego County park, located in the Anza 
Borrego area. From Palm Desert, drive 
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east on Highway 111, south on 86, west 
on 78, and south on 82 to the park. The 
total distance is about 130 miles each 
way. Agua Caliente features trailer and 
tent Gimping all year. As a county park, 
there is a small charge for use of the 
facilities, and it is supervised by a Park 
Ranger. 

Accommodations include restrooms, 
tables and stoves, hot and cold water, a 
bathhouse with shallow tubs, an outdoor 
wading pool, playground with horseshoe 
and shuffleboard courts, and a grocery 
store near the park entrance. No intoxi- 
cating liquors are permitted (the county 
defines these as having more than 20% 
alcoholic content). This park differs 
considerably from the resorts mentioned 
above, but it does provide the opportun- 
ity to enjoy natural hot mineral water 
and sunshine at a minimum cost. 

Now, a few words about the spa that 
was — and will be again in the near fu- 
ture. Reference is made to the Hot Min- 
eral Spa, 20 miles north of Niland. From 
Highay 111, along the Sal ton Sea, turn 
east at Pope Siding and drive about three 
miles. These famous hot springs, on the 
Imperial County line, are noted for their 
therapeutic powers. The hot mineral 
water, nearly 170 degrees, bubbles from 
the ground into large cooling pools, built 
for bathing and soaking. Over the years, 
a squatters' trailer town developed around 
the spa, composed of thousands of senior 
citizens. 

Officials of Imperial County closed 
the spa to the public last year and evicted 
the squatters because of a lack of sani- 
tary facilities. Instead of building pow- 
der rooms for the multitudes, they leased 
the property to a development company 
that has ambitious plans for making it a 
popular spot for trailerites. It intends to 
construct trailer parking sites, a new pool, 
sanitary facilities, showers, a laundry, 
market, post office, sauna bath, recrea- 
tion hall, and eventually a commercial 
shopping area. So, the spa that was may 
soon be the the spa that h again. 

Recently, Mrs. D. and I decided to 
make the rounds of all of the "Foun- 
tains of Youth" in and around the Coa- 
chella Valley to see what each has to 
offer. This was our "preventive mainten- 
ance" program, though we weren't sure 
what we were trying to prevent. Truth- 
fully, the survey resulted in no cures of 
any kind because we had no ailments of 
any kind in the first place. Neither did 
it melt away the marks of age (we do 
have a couple of these). However, one 
thing is certain, the experience was in- 
teresting, relaxing, and refreshings — and, 
boy, are we clean! □ 




Just for the health of it, 
visit the 
Palm Springs SPA 

Treat yourself to any (or all) of the health-giving services 
The Palm Springs Spa has to offer. And remember, The 
Palm Springs Spa is the only Spa in Palm Springs with 
natural hot flowing mineral waters. 

Swirlpool baths 

Specially contoured tubs, filled to the 
brim with bubbling swirling hot mineral 
wa^er, Ths easy luxurious way to ease ten- 
sion, relax completely. 

Herbal wraps 

Borrowed from ancient health rituals to 
draw out Impurities and relax aching 
muscles. Your body is completely wrapped 
in steaming f ra g ra nt spice-satu ra ted 
sheets. A delightful experience. 

Massage 

Expert body massage. You'll feel like a 
new person. 

Facials 

Separate salons for men and women. 45 
minutes of specialized facial cere in con- 
toured reclining chairs with built-in body- 
massage. Expert individual skin analysis, 
facial massage, masques, packs — -and a 
home follow-up program. Hands and feet 
get special treatment, too. Great for your 
looks. Wonderful for your morale. All 
within The Palm Springs Spa, a service of 
Physical Culture and Contour. Inc. 

^WHATEVER YOU CHOOSE, 
don't forget to take advantage of The 
Spa's very special Vapor Inhalation 
and Rock Steam Rooms. They're 
yours, part of the package. 



Gymnasium 

Spot reducing for men and women with 
the most modern equipment. Supervised 
too. So simple. Just stand there, or He 
there, and let automated rollers and vi- 
brators work on you and for you. Or work 
out to suit yourself and build your own 
muscle tone in your own way. You'll feel 
great afterwards. 

Pavilion activities 

Get into the swing of fun and health in 
the big new Pavilion at The Palm Springs 
Spa... group exercises to lilting music... 
classes in Yoga for the ultimate in peace- 
ful relaxation ... supervised \aiz dancing 
in classes created for the health of it... 
and a change of pace. 

Phone 325-2511 
for an appointment 

— -just for the health of it. 
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Deglet Noors being harvested. 
Photo by Ralph Cornell 



Coachella Valley Date C 



By Jack Delaney 



DOES A LIST of date varieties read like an Arabian 
Boy Scout roll call to you? Are you a pointer — do 
you enter a date shop and say, "Gimme a pound of 
these, a pound of those, and toss in a few of them 
there?'" If so, you should save wear and tear on your 
nger by learning the names of a few popular 
)f dates. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, date 
growers in the Coachella Valley of Southern Califor- 
nia have concentrated on improving the quality of the 
various types originally imported from Algeria, Iraq, 



Egypt, Arabia and Morocco. They now produce 95% 
of the dates grown in the United States. 

The following quiz will provide an opportunity 
for you to prove whether you are date-wise or other- 
wise. Please do not be disturbed if you are unsure of 
the answers— the author was unsure of the questions 
until he cornered Roy W. Nixon (horticulturist with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture) and Hillman 
Yowell (Marketing Services Manager of the Califor- 
nia Date Growers Association.) 



(To complete the test, indicate your 
selection by checking one of the three 
possible answers to each question.) 

I, Which of the following date varie- 
ties is the leader in sales, and is the 
only date with a large amount of 
cane sugar? 

A. Maktoom 

B. Amir Hajj 

C. Deglet Noor 
One of these has the reputation, in 
the Persian Gulf, of being the most 
delicious date in the world. (It is 
grown here.) 

A. Khalasa 

B. Kustawy 

C. Rhars 

3. Check the date that has been devel- 
oped into the largest sized of all of 
the imported varieties grown in the 
United States. 

A. Halawy 

B. Sayer 

C. Medjool 



4. A popular soft date is round in 
shape and is one of the best dessert 
dates. Can you name it ? 

A. Khir 

B. Barhee 

C. Iteema 

5. Which date, in its highest quality, 
is transluscent? Its seeds can be seen 
when the date is held up to a light. 

A. Hayany 

B. Deglet Noor 

C. Tazizoot 

6. Can you select, from these three, 
the inverted sugar date that is suit- 
able for enjoyment by diabetics? 

A. Khadrawy 

B. Zahidi 

C. Saidy 

7. One of these is known as a bread 
date. Which one? 

A. Medjool 

B. Barhee 

C. Thoory 



8. Which of the following is a dark 
colored (almost black) date? 

A. Dayri 

B. Ashrasi 

C. Hilali 

9- Check the popular date that is 
quently used for cooking. 

A. Kustawy 

B. Halawy 

C. Khalasa 

10. Which date is the sweetest? 
large and is brown in color. 

A. Rhars 

B. Saidy 

C. Hayany 

Now turn to page 46 and compare 
your choices with the answers. Allow 
ten points for each correct choice, and 
check your total score against the follow- 
ing scale to determine whether you are 
date-wise or otherwise. 



How toPIi olograph time Desert 





A TREASURE OF subject matter 
awaits photographers on our beau- 
tiful southern deserts. Nothing is more 
spectacular than the brooding mood of 
a thunderstorm moving across the thirsty 
land. Usually they are of short duration 
and when the storm terminates and 
blue sky appears through the cottony 
clouds, here again is a spectacular sub- 
ject. 

To insure depth of field, use a fast 
black and white film— like Tri-X, ASA 
4Q.0— and any regular black and white 
filter. Purposely underexpose for a dra- 
matic effect, especially when the clouds 
are backed with blue skies. Filters are 
ineffectual, however, if the sky is over- 
cast and rain is coming down, A little 
trick to darken blue skies and accent 
white clouds is to use a medium yellow 
filter without the factor (its regular fil- 
ter factor is 2, or one F/stop wider) or 
the G (orange) filter with only a half 
stop increase instead of the recommended 
stop and a half. If you want an even 
more dramatic scene, try the red A filter 
with only a one stop factor instead of 
the usual three. This will make the sky 
almost black, graduating to a light grey 
at the horizon. 



To show texture in sand, shoot at mid- 
morning or late afternoon when the sun 
is low enough to cast a shadow by each 
individual ripple of sand. To increase the 
textured effect, have the sun at right 
angles to the lens axis. This will give you 
the needed cross shadows for contrast and 
make your print really Stand out. When 
the sky is overcast and the shadows dis- 
appear, the film will have to be developed 
20% longer to build up the contrast of 
the flat-lit scene. For color slides, use 
Anscochrome, either the highpowered 200 
or the regular 50, for scenes that really 
say desert. Anscochrome has the warmth 
to express the feeling of the desert. Add 
a polarizing filter for a real spectacular 
result when the blue sky and clouds ap- 
pear. Some photographers use a haze 
filter to "warm -up" an overcast day, but 
a similar effect may be had with an 
ultra-violet filter over the lens. 

Here are some suggestions for equip- 
ment to tote along on your winter photo 
trip to the desert: a sturdy tripod to in- 
sure wire sharp negatives or slides, a 
lens hood to protect the optics and also 
to enable the photographer to shoot into 
the sun, a cable release for convenience, 
the set of filters— K2, X, G, A for B & 



by bill bo ycl 

W and polarizing haze and UV for 
color, and believe it or not, flash equip- 
ment to be used as fill in on pictures of 
people. And don't forget a hat, overcoat 
and umbrella to keep you and the equip- 
ment water tight. 

Some shooting locations reasonably 
close to accommodations are around Palm 
Springs, Palm Desert and Indio, where 
the accompanying photographs were shot. 
From November to May the low desert 
can't be beat Here is found a wealth of 
desert flora for either close-up or long 
distance scenes. After January, wild 
flowers start to paint the brown desert 
with a majestic assortment of color. The 
flowers will last approximately t w o 
months and can be found along roadsides 
and in remote canyons. In the high 
desert, Antelope Valley is always choice. 
From Lancaster drive westward to the 
ridge route until you get to the Fairmont 
region. In the spring months, the gran- 
deur of the wild flowers is beyond com- 
pare. Here the cameraman has subject 
matter that could last him for weeks, but 
may have to be shot in a day or even an 
afternoon. 

The Sal ton Sea offers great photo- 
graphic opportuntites. This impressive 
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body of water is encircled by good roads 
and accommodations are readily available, 
ranging from camping at the Salton Sea 
State Park to elaborate motor lodges. 
Shooting the Salton Sea during a storm 
is a photographic experience long to be 
cherished. 

Most of the time the desert provides 
abundant bright sunlight for the photo- 
grapher. This means that scenes shot 
on medium speeed film can be photo- 
graphed with a small f/stop (for depth 
of field) and a fairly fast shutter speed. 
If the meter tells you to shoot at a shut- 
ter speed slower than 1/100 sec, it is 
best to use a tripod to prevent "camera 
wiggle" that ruins the sharpness of so 
many negatives and slides. Here are 
some valuable tips for the cameraman 
interested in improving his technique. 

For more contrast in black and white 
scenes, close down one f/stop smaller 
than the meter reading. This reduces ex- 
posure in the shadow areas, enabling 
them to print out black, thereby stepping 
up the contrast. If you use a K2 filter, 
don't open up for the factor and you'll 
achieve the best result. Bright sunshine 
is ideal for spectacular shots with filters. 
Remember, the red "A" filter (factor 
of 3 f/stops) is the most dramatic, espe- 
cially when deliberately underexposed. 
This technique will turn a bright sky 
into an almost midnight black. Remem- 
ber to shoot a contrasty scene (i.e., white 
or light buildings against a blue sky) or 
the results won't be as spectacular. When 
using color transparency film, try under- 
exposing your shots by half a stop to 
enrich color rendition. Many profes- 
sionals do this on bright distance scenes 






when shadow detail is not important. If 
a reflected meter is used, point the photo 
electric cell toward the scene and tilt the 
meter 45 degrees toward the ground. If 
an incident meter is employed, hold the 
meter in the direction of the scene with 
the photosphere pointed back toward the 
camera lens. 

Whatever desert you choose, you'll be 
guaranteed scenic opportunities sure to be 
favorites of your collection. So next time 
you hear of a storm approaching, grab 
your camera and head for the desert. Then 
stick around. VX hen it's over and the sun 
warms the earth, you might be lucky 
enough to catch flowers popping from 
the ground. □ 
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Photo of Lake Fulmor 
by Dan Valentine 



Nobody's Idle in Idyllwild 



is papular class 
at ISOMATA 



By Jack Delaney 




WHEN THE desert dweller tires of 
Nature's sauna bath; when the 
thermometer turns its back on 100 degrees 
and moves upwards to the boiling point 
and starts to whistle; when the water in 
the swimming pool gets so warm one is 
tempted to dive in with a bar of soap and 
a back -scrubber; the time has arrived for 
what has become an annual institution in 
the Coachella Valley of Southern Cali- 
fornia — a series of trips "upstairs." 

If the uninitiated interprets "a trip up- 
stairs" as meaning a journey to Heaven, 
he should be happy to learn that this is 
very nearly correct. To the old timers on 
the desert, "upstairs" is a pine-covered 
paradise, 5300 feet up in the San Jacinto 
mountains, known as Idyllwild, They 
have learned that this charming village, 
which appears to be run by squirrels and 
chipmunks, offers a cool retreat from the 
shimmering heat waves of the desert. 

The route to Idyllwild is simple and 
the distance is short enough to make this 
an ideal one-day, or week-end, trip. From 
Palm Desert, drive up State Highway 74 
(the Palms-to-Pines Highway) about 36 
miles to Mountain Center, then turn 
right and proceed another four miles or 
so to the village. Be careful of deer 
along the way, and don't be surprised 
if you see a squirrel directing traffic in 
the center of town ! 

Idyllwild, the largest village in the 
San Jacinto Mountain area, has become a 
popular playground because of the spec- 
tacular scenic and recreational attractions 
it offers. This is a land of windblown 
pines and picturesque timbered mountain- 
sides. In addition to the forests of coni- 
fers (1 1 different varieties) you see black 
oaks and live oaks everywhere. Domina- 
ting the entire area, like the frosting on 
a giant cake, is magnificent San Jacinto 
Peak which rises to a 
feet. 



Native animals, likely to be seen 
around the inhabited region spying on the 
humans, include deer, raccoon, squirrels, 
chipmunks, and an occasional skunk, with 
a twinkle in his eye. Woodpeckers, more 
often heard than seen, start their "rivet- 
ing" early in the morning. They set up 
a rhythm throughout the woods that 
sounds like a LOO-piece percussion orches- 
tra playing a Bosa Nova. Bob-cats and 
mountain lions are around, but they pre- 
fer to prowl the wild sections — and the 
residents are happy with their preference! 

The "wild" area is known as Mt. San 
Jacinto Wilderness State Park. It consists 
of about 30,000 acres of rugged moun- 
tain and forest land, unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion. This is one of the few truly primi- 
tive areas left in California, offering a 
challenge to the explorer who can "take 
it." More than 30 miles of trails lead 
through the wilderness, enabling hikers 
and horsemen to test their endurance. 

To reach this back country, the visitor 
to Idyllwild should drive up the main 
street (Circle Drive) about a mile to Fern 
Valley (a charming Alpine-type district) ; 
then toward the mountain another couple 
of miles to Humber County Park, the 
gateway to the wild area and starting 
point of the hiking and riding trails. 
From this point on you can observe wild 
life in its native haunts. Camping is per- 
mitted, but it's primitive and for hardy 
souls only. 

When driving to the wilderness, or 
returning to the village, be sure to stop 
at the office of the local newspaper, The 
Idylluilcl Town Crier, in Fern Valley. 
Ernie and Betty Maxwell, the publishers, 
are friendly folks and are happy to sup- 
ply any information desired on the Idyll- 
wild region. Here, an excellent map of 
Idyllwild and vicinity may be obtained. It 
covers the entire area, including the Wil- 
derness State Park, and is a must for those 



who can't enjoy a game without a pro- 
gram. 

The permanent population of the vil- 
lage is about 2500, but on weekends dur- 
ing the summer season as many as 50,000 
nature lovers come to the mountain to 
relax and, in some cases, to visit their 
children at one of the numerous camps in 
and around the (.own. This is a region 
of camps — 20 to 25 of them, including 
the YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, and 
several church group camps. Accommo- 
dations for adults and families are: State, 
County, and Forest Service camps that 
permit overnight stays; cabin courts for 
the "tenderfoot campers;" trailer parks 
for the "rolling stones;" and modern 
motels for the "comfort crowd," 

The selection of eating facilities in the 
area is adequate. In addition to the usual 
assortment of coffee shops, pancake 
houses, etc., a number of fine restaurants 
welcome the visitor. The picturesque 
Tirol features an international cuisine, and 
a beautiful view; the Carriage Inn, in the 
center of town (owned and operated by 
the Palm Desert Fishers), is excellent for 
cocktails and gourmet dining; and the 
Chef in the Forest, in the Fern Valley 
district, provides an opportunity to enjoy 
a great meal served on an outdoor deck 
surrounded by trees. 

Recreation activities include horseback 
riding, hiking, pack trips into the back 
country, swimming, fishing, picnicking, 
and barbecues. Under the heading of en- 
tertainment movies are offered in a rustic 
theater, and square dancing and other 
functions are featured in the Town Hall. 
Also, there are nature programs, field 
trips, woodsmen's breakfasts, and fre- 
quent concerts and other attractions at the 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation. 

The chief activities of the Idyllwild 
area are recreation and education. Both 
can be enjoyed at the Idyllwild Arts 
Foundation, which was founded in 1946 
and dedicated to the cultivation of the arts 
by people of all ages in a beautiful out- 
door setting. In 1950 the Foundation 
established the Idyllwild School of Music 
and Arts, which is popularly known as 
ISOMATA (from its initial letters). 
This is a campus of the University of 
Southern California, consisting of 38 rus- 
tic structures on 200 acres of majestic 
pines, cedars, and oaks. Most of the 
classes are held outdoors, in close touch 
with Nature. 

The growth of the school from 40 
adult students and 8 instructors the first 
summer session, to approximately 3200 
students and 125 instructors during the 
1965 session, is a source of pride to its 



director and guiding light ( Dr. Max T. 
Krone, The purpose of ISOMATA is to 
foster and develop the aesthetic, emo- 
tional, mental, and physical health of 
those who attend its classes and programs. 
One of its principles, since the first sum- 
mer program in 1950, has been "art for 
man's sake, rather than art for art's sake." 
Dr. Krone believes that learning should 
be a family venture — all members study- 
ing together for the satisfaction of learn- 
ing. 

Most of the adult courses run for two 
weeks (some for one week) but there is 
also a series of special weekend confer- 
ences for those who cannot attend the 
longer periods. In drawing, painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, and crafts there are 
courses for the beginner, the amateur, the 
teacher, and the accomplished artist. 
While the parents study in adult classes 
ranging from folk music to photography, 
their children (from 3 years of age) are 
kept busy learning everything from pup- 
petry to Spanish. 

Visitors, upon touring this unique 
campus, will be impressed with the struc- 
tures built of native materials. They are 
likely to recall their old "apple for the 
teacher" days and have the feeling that 
they missed something in their childhood. 
Should they develop an urge to return to 
school, if only for a few days, ISOMATA 
will provide an opportunity for them to 
do so. The 1966 summer schedule starts 
June 19, and Dr. Krone warns that appli- 
cations should he submitted well in ad- 
vance. For information on classes and 
costs, write to: University of Southern 
California, Idyllwild Arts Foundation, 
Idyllwild, California. 

Several lakes and streams in the Idyll- 
wild area are well stocked with trout. 
Foster Lake, about two miles from the 
center of town on the main highway (to- 
ward Banning) , is a popular fishing 
place. No entrance fee is charged, and 
no license is required. Any trout caught 
that is less than ten inches long is "on 
the house," The only charge is 85c for 
each trout that measures 10 or more 
inches in length. This lake is a Iifesaver 
for the angler who spends all day else- 
where without results and desires to save 
face upon returning home. 

Another mile along the same highway 
brings you to a small mountain settle- 
named Pine Cove. Should you hear 
this community is really "for the 
r 'ou P d better believe it — the hum- 
mingbirds heard it, and they believe it! 
Thousands of them come daily during the 
summer season to feed from small glass 
feeders which are serviced by some of the 




restdents who love these elegant 1 animated 
beings, Audubon has called them "glitter- 
ing fragments of the rainbow." Dick 
Wright, of Pine Crest Cabins, and his 
neighbor Ray Adams, of Adams Trailer 
Park, use about 400 pounds of sugar per 
month during the summer season to keep 
these little perpetual eaters "fat and 
sassy!" 

Pine Cove has another claim to fame — 
it was here that Dr. Albert A. Michelson, 
famed American physicist and winner of 
the Nobel Prize in 1907, conducted a 
series of experiments. He is known espe- 
cially for his determination of the speed 
of light and experimental studies which 
contributed to the theory of relativity. On 
the site where his tests were conducted, 
in 1927, a concrete pyramid and a con- 
crete block, exactly four feet square and 
50 feet distant, still stand. Residents of 
the area call this spot the "Point of Light" 
in recognition of Dr. Michelson's contri- 
bution to science. 

It can be seen that the quiet, woodsy, 
Idyllwild region, with its pine scents and 
natural wonders, has much of interest. 
John Muir once said (referring to the 
high wilderness area), "The view from 
Mt. San Jacinto is the most sublime spec- 
tacle to be found anywhere on this 
earth!" There are certain places in the 
world which have an individual distinc- 
tion that sets them apart — Idyllwild is 
such a place. Its common understanding 
and appreciation of informal, casual liv- 
ing has made the hands on clocks un- 
necessary. 

Prom 1870, when the first families 
moved to what was then known as Straw- 
berry Valley, to the present time, there 
has been steady progress, but not at the 
expense of its charm and rustic surround- 
ngs. The manzanita-covered knolls are 
still here and soft music still emanates 
from the whispering pines. This peace- 
ful paradise on the green side of the 
mountains is what the Indians migh have 
called "Heap Good Medicine!" 

In discussing Nature's frills on the 
mountain- top, reference to this haven as 
"Heaven" is not intended as an infer- 
ence that the desert is the opposite! 
Where else, but on the desert can one 
find basic nature on such a grand scale? 
Here, those who appreciate the great 
outdoors enjoy warm sands, palm gar- 
dens, wild flowers, unlimited varieties of 
cacti, scampering Chuckawallas, and play- 
ful little Prairie Dogs that squeak to at- 
tract attention, then dive into their holes 
and peek out, just to tease the people- 
type animals. Yes, the desert dweller has 
all of this— and IdyUwild too! □ 
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With the advent of air-conditioned 
autos, buildings and residences, 
former desert vacationists are now 
establishing permanent homes 
in desert areas and maintaining 
smaller apartments in the cities 
wlhere they used to live. Here 
DESERT writer Jack Delaney re- 
ports on the newest concept for 
convenient desert living. 



By Jack Delaney 

THERE IS no truth to the rumor that 
a 90-year-old man and an 85 -year- 
old woman got married, drove to Palm 
Springs and spent their honeymoon get- 
ting out of the car! It is probable that 
they spent it touring the model garden 
apartments of the many condominiums 
and cooperatives in the Palm Springs- 
Palm Desert area. This is a popular 
pastime here, which frequently results 
in a decision to try the "good things of 
life" offered by these attractive com- 
munity developments. 

How would you like to write Aunt 



Harriet: "I just bought a beautiful %00 
cubic feet of air-space, plus an undivided 
portion of a contiguous common area, in 
a statutory condominium built on land 
that is still owned by the Indians?" Dear 
old Aunt Harriet would probably blame 
the desert sunshine; but if she investi- 
gated the various types of apartment pro- 
jects here she would learn that this could 
be an accurate description of a "home 
sweet home" in the Coachella Valley of 
Southern California. On the surface, the 
description appears to be over-compli- 
cated for a simple garden apartment on 
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Visit the Private World of 




Rich in old world charm ... modern as tomorrow... that's Casa Dorado. 

Condominium garden residences in a gorgeous setting with 
swimming pools, tennis courts, private golf course and a magnificent 
club house. Plan to see it this weekend, or write for colorful brochure. 
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Exclusive Safes Agents— Edith Eddy Ward 



leased land, but legal language is always 
over-complicated. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to 
un-complicate the facts and to simplify 
the details of a very popular and desirable 
form of living, by which groups of con- 
genial people enjoy the privacy of their 
individual apartments and the compan- 
ionship possibilities of jointly owned 
recreation areas — all in a park-like setting. 
The first point of clarification should be 
that these community developments are 
centers — they feature permanent resi- 
dences for people of all ages. Many are 
used as full-time dwellings — others as 
second homes for seasonal stays, vacations, 
or just week-end visits to the desert. 

This chummy form of living has many 
points in its favor. Through the sharing 
of maintenance expenses, the unit owner 
enjoys a large swimming pool, other 
recreational facilities, and lush lawns and 
gardens at a fraction of the upkeep costs 
he would incur in a private home. An 
important convenience is the fact that he 
can leave at any time, for weeks or even 
months, and find upon his return, a home 
and garden in the same perfect condition 
as when he left — his only problem is the 
reading of a quantity of accumulated mail 
(mostly advertisements and bills). 

Organized athletic activity, game play- 
ing, etc., are not promoted; but the incen- 
tive to spend much time out-of-doors is 
always present. In touring the various 
projects and observing the present resi- 
dents, the tourist is impressed with the 
physical appearance of these people. It is 
obvious that the routine of daily exercise, 
sunbathing, and relaxation has made them 
so fit that they have forgotten how to 
spell "natures" backward! 

The two most popular types of com- 
munity apartment projects in the Palm 
Springs-Palm Desert area are cooperatives 
and planned developments (or non-statu- 
tory condominiums) . A non-technical 
description of each (without a single 
"whereas" or "wherefore") is presented 
below; 

Cooperative; A grouping of apartments 
around a central recreation area. The pur- 
chaser receives a grant deed for an undi- 
vided portion of the entire project, with 
an exclusive right to occupy a specific 
apartment. Real property taxes are usually 
billed to the whole project (a single bil- 
ling). In most cases, the monthly main- 
tenance fee includes the real property 
tax payments and insurance premiums for 
all of the units. Management is in the 
hands of a Board of Governors, composed 
of unit owners. In other words, these 
groups are free to run their own affairs, 
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Luxurious Casa Dorado living room over- 
looks private nine-hole golf course. 




within the terms of the original agree- 
ment. 

Planned development (non- statutory 
condominium) : Also a grouping of apart- 
ments around a central recreation area; 
but, in this case, the purchaser receives a 
deed for his own unit and the land be- 
neath it, plus an undivided portion of the 
common area. Real property taxes are 
billed to the individual unit owners, and 
the monthly maintenance fee does not 
include a provision for their payment. 
The same applies to insurance premiums 
on the individual units. Planned develop- 
ments are usually operated by a manager, 
or management company, subject to 
approval by the apartment owners' Board 
of Governors each year. 

Either of these two popular forms may 
be corporate projects, involving stock (a 
share to each unit owner) which serves 
as evidence of ownership in the common 
areas. As a corporation member, the 
owner has certain privileges — but also 
responsibilities that should be understood 
in advance of purchase. Also, either co- 
operatives or planned developments may 
be built on leased land. A purchaser in 
one of these should realize that, in addi- 
tion to his mortage payment and mainten- 
ance fee, a rental payment on the land 
will be required each month. The leases 
usually run for 55 years, at which time 
they are subject to renegotiation. 

One other form of community devel- 
opment (not a popular part of desert 
living) is the statutory condominium. 
Multi-storied apartment projects are in 
this category. The definition of a true sta- 
tutory condominium is: "A specific num- 
ber of cubic feet of air-space, surrounded 
by walls, floors, ceilings, windows, and 
doors — plus a portion of all common 
areas of the building and grounds," 

In California, the space-age started in 
May, 1963 with the passage of Senate 
Bill No. 600, relating to condominiums. 




and was confirmed in September, 1965 
by Assembly Bill No. 2000. The Civil 
Code was amended to read that "land is 
the material of the earth, whatever may 
be the ingredients of which it is com- 
posed, whether soil, rock, or other sub- 
stance, and includes free or unoccupied 
space for an indefinite distance upwards 
as well as downwards." This is the cur- 
rent legal interpretation, relating to the 
new dimension in property ownership — 
vertically arranged air cubes ! 

Enough of the profound legal lingo — 
back to the desert and the discussion of 
community garden apartments. They all 
require a monthly maintenance fee (sub- 
ject to increase as the cost of services in- 
creases), and the amounts differ in the 
various developments. Basic items inclu- 
ded are liability insurance on common 
areas, painting exteriors of units, pool 
service, gardening, pest control, utilities 
in the common area, and trash pick-up. 
The prospective purchaser should check 
on the other services, in addition to the 
above, that are covered by the mainten- 
ance fee. Some of these include taxes 
and fire insurance on the individual 
units, washers and dryers, accounting ser- 
vices, manager's salary, etc. 

It has been said that there arc problems 
in connection with apartment ownership 
in cooperatives (not experienced in con- 
dominiums'). "Every silver lining has a 
cloud," but this does not mean that unit 
owners in cooperatives arc facing "Hurri- 
cane Betsy." The charge is that, since 
taxes are billed in single form, rather 
than to the individual units, the owners 
as a group are responsible for the delin- 
quency of any defaulting member. The 



answer is that the tax payments are in- 
cluded in the monthly maintenance fees, 
which are legally considered as a debt of 
the individual apartment owner. Refusal 
to pay will result in a lien upon the pro- 
perty which can be enforced by foreclo- 
sure by the Board of Governors. 

Reaching way out for an example of 
possible trouble— suppose that half of the 
unit owners were to risk the equities in 
their apartments by refusing to pay the 
monthly maintenance fee. What would 
happen in this unlikely situation: The re- 
maining unit owners would have to pay 
a higher fee, temporarily, to offset the 
deficit. After a reasonable waiting period 
the delinquencies would be cleared by 
foreclosure, or by the acquisition and sale 
of the defaulting owners' personal pro- 
perty, which is permitted by law. In 
either case, the remaining owners hold a 
priority to purchase the real or personal 
property. 

In the low to moderately priced group 
there are many beautiful spots. Here are 
three of them: 

Desert Lanai, Palm Springs. A co- 
operative built on leased land. Prices 
are $15,950 to $22,750, plus $30 per 
month for land rent. The mainten- 
ance fee is $60 per month (includes 
taxes and insurance). The location 
is convenient for shopping and fun. 
Chalet Palms, Rancho Mirage. A non- 
statutory condominium. Prices are 
$18,250 to $18,750. The maintenance 
fee is $38 per month (excludes taxes 
and insurance). The gardens and land- 
scaping of this development are out- 
standing. 

Green, Palm Desert. A co- 
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operative on owned land. Prices vary 
(resale only). The maintenance fee is 
$65 per month (includes taxes and in- 
surance). Only sixteen apartments, in 
a quiet, homelike atmosphere. 

Stepping up to the moderate to high 
priced group, the following distinctive 
apartment communities might be con- 
sidered: 

Sands and Shadows, Palm Desert. A 
non-statutory condominium Prices arc 
$28,950 to $34,350. The maintenance 
fee is S 54 per month (excludes taxes 
and insurance). A beautiful display 
of lavish gardens and exquisite living 
quarters. 

Sandpiper, Palm Desert. A non-statu- 
tory condominium. Prices are $30,000 
to 142,000, The maintenance fee is 
J80 or $90 per month, depending 
upon the size of apartment (excludes 
taxes and insurance). This was one of 
the first on the desert — appointments 
and surroundings are luxurious. 
Sandpiper, Indian Wells. A non-statu- 
tory condominium. Prices are $32,500 
to $37,500. The maintenance fee is 
$85 per month (excludes taxes and in- 
surance). A unique feature of this 
swank development, which faces the 
Indian Wells Country Club, is that 
each apartment has a private garage 



for a golf cart (with provision for 
battery recharging), in addition to the 
regular carport. Another unique at- 
traction is a project manager who is 
remembered by millions of radio lis- 
teners. He is Mr. Goff, who was Ab- 
tier, in the hum and Abner series that 
played on radio for 25 years. Drop in 
and meet him — he's a real nice fellow ! 
A series of preliminaries always leads 
to a "main event." No reflection on the 
developments mentioned thus far is in- 
tended. They represent, at each price 
level, the ultimate in charm and promise 
of gracious living. However, for those 
who can afford an aristocratic existence 
in a lavish atmosphere, the following 
planned development should be men- 
tioned: 

Casa Dorado, Palm Desert. A non- 
statutory condominium. Prices a r c 
$30,000 to $50,000. The maintenance 
fee is $63 to $90 per month, depend- 
ing upon the size of the apartment 
(excludes taxes and insurance). Casa 
Dorado was the first on the desert to 
install fireplaces in all of the apart- 
ments. A par-three golf course is an 
integral part of the landscaping; and 
an elegant clubhouse, containing card 
rooms, social hall, outdoor barbecue, 
sauna baths, therapeutic pools, and 
locker rooms is part of the common 



area foe the residents to enjoy. This 
is truly a prestige home-park setting 

for those whose financial position are 
equal to it. 

A decision in favor of condominium 
or cooperative living, on the desert, 
should result in a pleasant experience 
for the former homeowner. The only 
possible point of friction is the close 
association with other people who may 
be slow on the "give and take" that is 
necessary in these situations. Unfor- 
tunately, not all grown-ups are adult. 
Personality differences, likely to occur 
anywhere, are not a serious problem — 
in fact, they are quite often amusing. 

There are the Petunia people, as op- 
posed to the Periwinkle crowd, when 
discussing garden preferences. A cry of 
"let there be light" is opposed by the 
younger generation, who prefer dark- 
ness. A popular gripe is the temperature 
of the swiming pool — the swimmers want 
it cool, and the soakers want it warm. 
And the ever-present pet squabble brings 
remarks, such as, "I know dogs aren't 
allowed in the common area, but little 
Sniffy is almost human!" One is tempted 
to paraphrase the potato chip commercial 
(on television) with the admonition: 
"These provocative products are made for 
adults — are you adult enough to enjoy 
them?" □ 
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FOLLOW THE 
SUN-LOVERS. 



INSIDE, TO 
WHOLE HOUSE 
GAS AIR CONDITIONING 

Sooner or later even the most ardent sun- lover runs for the shelter of 
his air conditioned home. Here in Palm Springs, the big air condition- 
ing favorite is gas. 

Why? Because gas equipment is built to last — twice as long as 
any other type. It has fewer parts, that's why. It also means less 
maintenance. And quieter operation. 

Then too, there's the money you save on fuel, because the Gas Com- 
pany gives you a special rate on the gas used for air conditioning during 
the 6 hot months — May through October. The savings, up to 25% . 

If you're planning to install air conditioning in that home, 
business or apartment house, before you do anything, get 
the whole story on gas. Call your Gas Company Representa- 
tive today or write for our free detailed booklet, "The Quiet 
Facts." Write the Gas Company, Dept. DM-3, P.O. Box 
3249, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 90054. ^ffj 

* SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY • SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 




NEW VACATION LAND! 

LAKE POWELL 

RAINBOW BRIDGE 

GLEN CANYON DAM 
TRIPS from ONE HOUR to FIVE DAYS 
SPECIAL ONE DAY TRIP to RAINBOW BRIDGE 

Fishing unexcelled. Water Sports. Finest 
photography. Complete Marina. Boat 
and Motor Rentals, Accommodations. 
New Motel. Frailer Park, 

Write for Information 

ART GREENE 

CANYON TOURS, INC. 

WAHWEAP LODGE and MARINA 

P. O. Box 1 597 Page, Arizona 
Phone 645-2761 





1965 MODELS 

METAL DETECTORS 

FROM $75.00 TO $165.00 
FIND ALL METALS, INCLUDING 
GOLD AND SILVER 

Top guarantee. 
Sensitive ond stable. 
Easy to operate. 
Light and compact. 

RAYSCOPES 

and 
DETECTRONS 

Write for 
free brochures 

BOOKS ON LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURE 

Arizona Treasure Hunters Ghost 

Town Guide, Fox SI. 50 

Buried Treasures and Lost Mines, 

Fish $1.50 

Lost Mines of Old Arizona, Weight.. $2. 00 
Lost Mines of Death Valley, Weight $2.00 
Ghost Town Directory of the West.. $1.00 

Lost Desert Bonanzas, Conrotto £6,75 

Nevada Treasure Hunters Ghost 

Town Guide, Fox $1,50 

Lost Mines and Buried Treasures 

of Colifornia, Pierce $2.50 

Superstition Treasures, Marlowe. ...$2.50 
Please add postage. 
California residents add 4% sales tax 
Also lapidary Equipment, Gems and 

Minerals, Books, Jewelry, Tools. 

For Information Wrile 

COMPTON ROCK SHOP 

1405 5. Long Beach Blvd , Compton, Calif. 
Telephone: 632-9096 



Surprise, Mr. Earpl 




When Mr. Earp drove stage it looked 
like this. 

SAN GORGONIO Pass, that split in 
the towering Sierra Madre-San Jacin- 
to mountain chain, contributed exciting 
pages to California history. Though one 
of the last passes discovered in the 
coastal range, this mountain gap today 
spills not only hot desert wind and sand, 
but transcontinental travelers and sun- 
enthusiastic vacationers from Palm 
Springs desert resorts into Southern Cali- 
fornia's populous coastal basin, 

San Gorgonio Pass had long been 
known to Indians, but not until 1820, 
when Captain Jose, an Arizona Indian, 
began to use the pass to carry messages 
from California to Colorado River set- 
tlers, did white men learn of its exist- 
ance. 

Four years later the Mexican govern- 
ment decided to establish a fort and a 
trade route in the pass. However, when 
men sent to explore the region lost their 
way and almost their lives on the desert, 
the scheme was abandoned. This deci- 
sion could have changed California's his- 
tory. Twenty-three years later, the de- 
feated Mexican army under General 
Gumesindo Flores used the pass to re- 
treat into Sonora. Had Flores been able 
to recoup his forces at a well-equipped 
fort in the pass, the Mexican army might 
have counter-attacked and reversed the 
war. As it was, Mexico lost the pass and 
the war, leaving California to join the 
United States. 



The padres actually established the first 
white settlement in the pass around 1830. 
The first Americans, rugged mountain 
men Daniel Sexton and Pauline Weaver, 
settled there in 1 842 when they received 
a contract to hire Indians to haul timber 
from the high country to the coast. 

To guard the pass against fierce desert 
Indians who used it in the winter of 1846 
to raid coastal ranchos, settlers induced 
mountain Cahuilla Indians to live on its 




How surprised he would be today to 
find this . . . 

wind-swept slopes. After the Mexican 
War, Cahuilla Chief Antonio Garra re- 
volted against the whites when a San 
Diego tax collector seized his cattle. Be- 
fore he could arouse fellow Southern Cali- 
■ fornia Indians to attack Los Angeles, 
Weaver and a friendly Cahuilla chief, 
Juan Antonio, captured Chief Garra and 
executed him. Chief Antonio later re- 
gretted his part in apprehending Garra 
when he saw white men steal the Indian 
lands and his people reduced to poverty. 
Embittered, Chief Antonio died cursing 
the white who, he believed, betrayed his 
race. 

In 1862, Wyatt Earp, cracking a whip 
over high-spirited stage coach teams, 
drove gold -hungry prospectors through 
the pass to Pauline Weaver's ore strike on 
the Colorado River. Even this traffic 
proved but a trickle, for the average 
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By 9. W. Stephens 

traveler seemed to prefer the southern 
Anza Trail and other passes to the north 
and south rather than risk San 1 
hot desert approaches. 

The pass did not become a main travel 
artery until 1876, when the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad laid tracks as far as Indio. 
This mountain corridor truly became a 
transcontinental link in 1883, when the 
railroad routed its San Francisco -to-New 
Orleans "Sunset" train through the pass. 

However, back in 1862, if someone had 
told Wyatt Earp that the dusty trail he 
drove someday would be replaced by six 
lanes of paved highway, carrying thou- 
sands of travelers to desert and coastal 
areas each day, he would not have be- 
lieved them. 

If on one of his hot dusty trips through 
the pass someone had told him that huge 
pipes would someday carry millions of 
gallons of pure water to millions of set- 
tlers in the coastal basin, he would have 
said, "You're pullin' my laig." 

If someone had told Wyatt that a soar- 
ing aerial tramway would someday carry 
folks up the steep slopes of 10,000-foot 
Mt. San Jacinto, he'd probably have 
drawn his six-gun and demanded the [ie 
be retracted. 



. or this— especially on dark nights 
en the new mercury-vapor lights will 
add a new glow. 




Earp, Captain Jose, General Flores, Paul- 
ino Weaver, Chief Garra, Juan Antonio, 
the other old-timers look down each 
year on Banning, California, when horse- 



drawn stages and ore wagons rattle down 
the main street to celebrate San Gor- 
gonio's exciting history during Banning* s 
annual Stage Coach Days. □ 



KING 



The WINCH 
for 

Adventurers! 

Out beyond trail's end . , , 

a man has to be rugged, and so does his 
equipment. Everything you take along 
must be as tough as the terrain, as depend- 
able as your rig, as safe and sure as mod- 
ern engineering can make it And that goes 
double for the winch that must keep you 
going when the going's impossible. That's 
why . . . 

You need a Kin;', by Koenig . . . 

the quality wir.ch that won't quit! Koenig 
developed the first front-mount winch over 
30 years ago, and today there are light- 
weight King Winches available for almost 
every popular 4WD vehicle including Land 
Rover, 'Jeep,' Scout, Datsun Patrol, Ford, 
Chevrolet and many others. Every King is 
furnished in a complete kit ready for im- 
mediate installation . , . and you have your 
choice of pulling capacities from 8,000 to 
19,000 pounds, platform or underslung 
mountings, and as optional equipment, an 
automatic safety brake for really big hoist- 
ing capacity. Make the most of your next 
adventure . . . make sure you have the 
power of a King! 

WRITE TODAY FOB THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
KING WINCH DISTRIBUTOR. BE SURE TO SPECIFY 
THE MAKE AND MODEL OF YOUR VEHICLE. 




Model F0M0C0 ;;C6TZ-1 9E536-A exclusively 
approved for Ford Bronco. Power take-off 
drive on transfer case. Three speeds for- 
ward, one reverse through Bronco transmis- 
sion. Heavy-duty wrap-around bumper 
supplied. 




IRON WORKS, INC. 

P. O. Box T72G, Dept.OT-6 ■ UN 9-6611 (713) 
Houston, Texas 77007 




[ - 1 . — 






Morfnl HS11S tor l-H Scout, Power take-off 
dritfe on transfer case. Mounts between 
Scout grille and radiator > . , heavy-duty 
bumper supplied. Model me is (not shown] 
mounts in front of grille, * 
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man . . 



&y fane "PeaitoH 

ON THE evening of New Year's 
Day, 1961, Karl Schapel undress- 
ed for bed after having scheduled work 
on his mining claim for the year ahead. 
Suddenly he was shocked into action . . . 
rhe oil stove blew up! 

The windows were too small to get 
through and the only door was blocked 
by fire. Badly burned, yet determined 
to escape, the 83-year-old man battered 
his way through the walls of his cabin. 

For a moment he stood watching the 
inferno, then he freed his dogs from 
their tethers. His clothes and the keys 
to his truck were in the burning house, 
but he remembered an old pair of shoes 
in the truck. Putting them on to protect 
his feet from the sharp rocks, lie started 
to run. It was a rough mile-and-a-half 
uphill to his nearest neighbor, but some- 
how he made it. Immediately his neigh- 
bor took him to Twentynine Palms for 
treatment, 



After receiving first aid at the hospi- 
tal, Karl faced the future in nothing but 
the scorched clothing he wore. But he 
had assets. He possessed one mining 
claim, one strong will, and two work- 
scarred hands. All he needed was a 
grubstake. 

At Bagley's, the general store older 
even than the town, he found a few close 
friends. When they saw what had hap- 
pened to the tough old miner, they or- 
ganized a house-raising. Dazed, hurt and 
shaken Karl could only murmur, "Thank 



The simple house- raising and the "get 
Karl on his feet again" project became a 
tidal wave of community involvement. In 
less than a week even Ed Ainsley, colum- 
nist for the Los Angeles Times, became 
interested. Before long, the roads east of 
Twentynine Palms were jammed. 

Over 450 people traveled up the allu- 
vial fan toward Eagle Mountain. Four- 



wheelers, station wagons, and vehicles of 
all descriptions raised the dust on the 
gravel road that lead to Karl's Golden 
Egg mine. Lumber, tools, people and 
food rolled over the desert. A light 
plant to run power tools bumped along 
on a trailer. Folks from all over Southern 
California joined local residents headed 
for the hills. 

Search & Rescue brought Doctor Ince 
who entertained the crowd with his sing- 
ing and strumming, at the same time 
providing a margin of safety in case of 
emergency. From the Marine Corps base 
across the valley came General Fields 
with truckloads of Marines, picks, shovels 
and an over-sized water tank that slosh- 
ed to a stop at the mine. 

The reconstmction of Karl's home be- 
gan and there were hammers pounding 
and saws whining. The steady hum of a 
light plant accompanied the continued 
buzz of conversation. To see the expres- 
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sion on faces around, you'd have sworn 
they were being paid double-time. 

Karl, still suffering from burns, tried 
to greet each one personally and help 
with work on the house, but was finally 
forced to settle for the job of guide to 
the many who were interested in seeing 
a real gold mine. 

Born in Berlin, Germany, on October 
22, 1878 and educated in Hamburg, Karl 
came to this country in 1903. He worked 
his way up from mucker to superinten- 
dent in mines throughout the northwest. 
In 19*10 he came to the high desert. After 
working in several mines in the district, he 
finally settled on the Golden Egg, At 
one time, he claimed, the payroll from 
local mines amounted to about $200,000. 

"There are 17 mines in this area 
alone," he said. "Think of the payroll and 
the great benefit it would be to the com- 
munity as a whole if only they could be 
re-opened and become working mines 
once more!" 

Group after group followed Karl down 
the slope into the mine. He showed them 
the shed where he kept equipment and 
samples of ore. There he lighted his 
carbide lamps for his guests and for him- 
self. The entrance to the mine was top- 
ped by a towering 100-foot over-burden. 
Inside, Karl took his guests through the 
level clean-swept crosscut. One hundred 
and fifty feet of track led through the 
tunnel to the ore car. Karl walked beneath 
a series of Gothic arches that he had 
carved out with his own pick. At the end 
of the cross-cut the southdrift extended 
to a day lighted shaft. 

"The southdrift measures exactly 79 
feet," said Karl, a stickler for detail. 
"There is where the ore bucket is hoisted 
to the surface." Turning to the northdrift 
the eld miner then proudly showed his 
audience the vein of gold and other valu- 
able metals. 

The return trip up the hill from the 
mine was eased by the large flat stones 
that the elderly man had placed for those 
less able-bodied than himself. 

"Most miners," Karl said, "ship their 
ore to be processed, but I have installed 
my own mill," 

He led him inside and showed them 
the hoist, the crusher and the ore bin. He 
explained the ball mill and the copper 
plates. "They are plated with mercury 
and the crushed ore is passed over them 
to the settling tanks," he said. He then 
went on to explain that this process was 
not quite completed, but he expected to 
have it in operation by the coming fall. 
The amount of hard labor that had al- 



ROCK POLISHER 




Great fun for everyone. 
A wonderful gift for someone. 

The original Thumler's Tumbler polishes 
rocks to a fine, gleaming finish. Produced hy 
the largest manufacturer of small tumblers in 
the country. Guaranteed for one year, 

COMPLETE POLISHER only $19.95 

Motor, barrels and all as illustrated. PREPAID 

2 SETS OF 3 ABRASIVES $2,40 

(1 set for each 1 qt. barrel! 

Rubber tumhler liners, pair B9 

Victors Tumbling Manual $2.00 

Cash, Check or Money Order only 
THUMLER'S TUMBLER 
P. O. Box 609 Monrovia, California 
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STOP 



That thief with "LOCK STRAP"! 

A revolutionary new 
design secures' all 
G.I. fuel cans to it- 
self and locks your 
gas filler cap - at- 
taches to back of 
carrier. All steel 
construction zinc 



Model D $ 7.50 
Dealers inquiries invited 

LOCK STRAP 

st Lomlta Ave , 0apt. 0, Gl«ndale. Calif 91204 
California residents add 4% sales tax. 



ready gone into his enterprise only seemed 
to increase this enthusiasm for more! 

No whistle blew at noon but huge 
mounds of food had been piled on tables 
set in the open under a bright sky. Long 
lines of workers were satisfying appetites 
whetted by their hard work. Pit -barbe- 
cued beef had been prepared by a Hawai- 
ian Marine and his family and bread for 
the whole feast was given, and paid for, 
by Norman Burt— a Langendorf bakery 
truck driver. 

A long weekend of community co- 
operation gave Karl a new and larger 
home. He was then ready to welcome 
weekend sight-seers, who continue to this 
day to seek him out. 

To reach the Golden Egg mine, follow 



the Twentynine Palms highway east to 
the turnoff shown on the map. Four 
miles from the highway the mine on your 
left is the Virginia Dale. Next is the 
Supply Mine. Six miles farther is a fork 
in the road. Bear to the right and with 
the old Ivan hoe Mine at your back and 
the Humbug Mountains on your left, 
you pass a group of mining shacks. Over 
the crest of the hill, the Pinto Basin 
comes into view. A last winding stretch 
of road with a canyon wash on the right 
— a sharp turn to the right and one 
downhill switchback brings you to Karl's. 

If you are interested in mines, be sure 
to visit Karl Schapel's. You'll come away 
as everyone else does, wondering which is 
the more wonderful, Karl Schapel or his 
Golden Egg. □ 



NACDONALD TELF 

ALL STEEL FRAME 



scopic 



CAMPERS 




A SOLID FAVORITE FOR 
FASTER, SAFER GOING! 



OTHER LUXURY FEATURES: Aluminum Exterior • Beautiful interior Paneling - Htavy I 
Fiberglass Insulation - 84 Inches Wide - Adjustable Roof Vents 
Oven - Formica Counters . . . AND, MUCH, MUCH MORE! 



see them at 



MACDONALD CAMPER KIT CO. 

11015 E. Rush St., El Monte, California 
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Fran's Bern Shop 

FRANTOM EQUIPMENT 

• Mineral Specimens • Jewelry Findings 

• Abrasive Grits • Stones in the Rough 

• Diamond Saws • Finished Stones 

• Sanding Cloth • Polishing Compounds 

3757 West Rosecrans 
HAWTHORNE CALIF. 

Phone: OSborne 5-7328 
Open 9:00 to 6:00 {except Sunday] 




New Transistor Models Detect 
Buried Gold, Silver. Coins, 
'/A Ancient Firearms 

Far land or underwater 
e ip I oration. EllltTI Itlchtl, 
, walls if 



Work through 



Wrire for FREE Cofoluo, 



RE LCD Dept. D-l 8 Box 10563, Houston IS, Teias 




AUTOMATIC 

HUBS for your 
4-WHEEL DRIVE! 



NOT EVEN A BUTTON TO PUSH 
dn these i mazing Lrack-O-Matic selec- 
tive drive hubs that ant om^tu ally 
cttgriga the front wheels in 'f-w.cL 
automatically disengage them for 2- 
w.d. They stop front drive drag, 
save <•'..■■: gears, tires in ZrW-d. — buio- 

your dealer- 
he happy — GO lOCK-O-MATKf 



WARN MFC CO., INC. 

9050-DM Etnpir. Way South 
5eaHI«, Woihlngton 98119 





"The BONANZA 
Metal Detector Kits" 

America's biggest and 
lowest priced line of 
fully guaranteed Detector Kits. 
Will react to all kinds of metal 
objects Including gold, copper, 
silver, lead, guns, cannon balls, etc. 

Free literature, budget terms, 
trade - in accepted. 

BONANZA ELECTRONICS 

P. O. Box 246, Dept. DM 
Sweet Home, Oregon 



Ghost Town 
.^jBhost YtiffiftitiM 
fn-Shadpv 
b'wtff reasures. 




Fort Selden, New Mexico 



BY LAMBERT FLORIN 



ABOUT 20 years ago, Albert Salis- 
bury, now president of Superior 
Publishing Company, was what he de- 
scribes as a "rookie salesman." Right at 
the start of this job he found the exotic 
adventures attributed to traveling sales- 
men existed only in funny stories. To 
alleviate boredom on lonely weekends he 
put his hobbies of photography and in- 
terest in Western history to work, mak- 
ing photographs of roadside monuments. 
The project eventually grew into a book, 
Here Rolled the Covered Wagons. 

In the preface of this collection of pic- 
tures and stories of incidents and adven- 
tures along old roads to the West, he 
wrote, "Sunday morning I set out to 
photograph a monument that had inter- 
ested me during the week. There had 
been a snow storm the week before, but 



not one single track had broken the white 
surface around the monument. Of the 
thousands of people who had whizzed by 
on that heavily traveled road, none had 
been interested enough to turn off the 
highway and pause for a moment to read 
the monument's inscription. Yet this was 
a place where men had died to make the 



This sad situation, so true only a few 
years ago, has changed greatly. This 
photographer and reporter for the West- 
ern Ghost Town series has traveled an 
average of 7,000 miles each season for 
the past II years, making it a practice to 
stop at every historical marker. Very 
often another car has already pu!ied-in to 
read the inscription and, frequently, 
another will stop behind it. 

Such was the case at the marker 
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U. S. 85 where the road crosses the Rio 
Grande a few miles north of Las Cmces, 
N. Mex. This monument, a capsule history 
of exciting times during the last half of 
the 19th century, reads Fort Selde?i. Built 
in 1865 to protect both settlers and the 
old post road. Abandoned 1879, reoccu- 
pied in 1881 during the Apache uprising. 
Finally abandoned 1892." Along the 
graded dirt road to the fort we found two 
other cars parked near the desolate crum- 
bling adobe ruins. 

Fort Selden followed the general plan 
of similar posts, centered by a large par- 
ade ground, surrounded by barracks for 
single enlisted men, quarters for officers 
and families, commissaries, mess hails, 
guard house, etc. Ail buildings were con- 
structed of adobe, this being the only 
available material in treeless, desert land. 

Between the outer walls and the nearby 
Rio Grande were large vegetable gardens 
tended by interested enlisted men. In 
those Jays the water table was higher and 
grass more abundant, providing good 
pasturage for several cows. During times 
the Indian menace seemed remote, the 
soldiers would work in the garden, carry- 
ing water from the river to pour in fur- 
rows beside extra thirsty vegetable 
plants. One little four-year-old boy was 
especially fond of tagging along behind 
the men, sometimes taking off on forays 
of his own and causing momentary panic 
until located again. This tyke would one 
day become General Douglas MacArthur. 
His father, then stationed at Fort Selden, 
was General Arthur MacArthur. 

The old adobe structures now are only 
a shadow of their former sturdy, comfor- 
table selves. Adobe, nothing moe than 
sun dried clay mud (sometimes with 
chopped straw added), is an enduring 
building material so long as it is pro- 
tected from rain. Once the roof of a 
given structure collapses, though, walls 
constructed of adobe bricks soon melt 
away. Old Fort Selden, so invincible 
against raiding Apaches, has fallen vic- 
tim to time and the gentle erosion of 
infrequent rains. Most of this attrition 
has occured since 1915. At that time it 
sheltered maneuvering soldiers stationed 
at Fort Bliss. 

In later years the property was pur- 
chased by Mesilla Valley farmer Harry 
H. Bailey. Around 1926 Bailey attempted 
to have the ruins put under protection of 
the federal government, but without suc- 
cess. However, the old fort remained 
a hobby with him and he wrote many 
articles on its history. □ 



Announcing the All-New 

1 !1 ll"L II 





Write for FREE brochure 

ESOUIER OAKS, INC. Box 16160 Hemet, California 
Ryan Airfield, Hangar #2, Area Code 714-658-4451 



$5,146.91 Drive away only — plus 
tax and license, F.fJ.B. 
Hemet, California. 

Price is on '/< Ton Chassis ■ — 137" 
Wheel Base — 140 Horse Power-6 
Cylinder — 230 Cubic Inch — 3 
Speed Column Shift. Clearance Lights 
(4) — Turn Signals Front and Rear — 
Shock Absorbers — Rear Vi<?w Mirrors 
[2] Adjustable — Optional ar Extra 
Cost. 



PROSPECTORS Put your grubstake on the . . . 

GOLD-MASTER Model S63 

Mineral, Metal, and Treasure Finder. 



It con detect gold and silver 
nuggets, Rings, Coins, Veinj, 




• No cumbersome Earphones, a powerful speaker 
is usee • Two highly sensitive loops— one for 
detecting small nuggets, one for treasures and 
veins • Simple to Operate • Complete instruc- 
tions ... and fresh batteries • k small natural now ONLY 
fold nugget which It will detect li included. " " 

t»1 terms available Send tod*r lor FREE literature * 16 *- 5 

COMPLETE 

S% Discount For Cash 

WHITE'S ELECTRONICS 

Bal. $10.57 Per Mo. Sweet I" — 




When In the Gold Country — You Need this 

For Concentrating in Dry Placer 
EXCELLENT RECOVERY 
PORTABLE — POWER DRIVEN 
TAILINGS TOGETHER AND OUT OF WAY 
Breaks Apart for Easy Hauling or Carrying 
110 lbs. 

$10.00 for Blueprints 

ICaiif. Res. Add 40c Sales Taxi 

We Build 'Em Too!— $345.00 

1675 Wilson Avenue 
Upland, California 91786 
(714) 982-3554 for Demonstration 





SINCE 1931' 



Ulcbile Hew Cwfart 
jfn Travel Trailer £ije 

ELEVEN MODELS 16 FT. TO 35 FT. 



MODEL 18 



PRO 
with 
STANDARD 

SELF -CO NT aimed MODELS 

TRAVELEZE TRAILER CO., INC. ».„ d 

11473 Penrose Sfrtet Sun Valley, California TRi angle 7-5567 



Write /or free literature 



TECT YOUR HEALTH , , 1(1 

WATER-GARD purifier; =f J 
JDAUD EQUIPMENT ON AIL 

SELF- CONTAINED MODELS Vf 

w 





DutAL 

COOKERY 



Food Editor 



SCRAMBLED EGGS PLUS 

1/4 cup butter or margarine 
6 eggs, slightly beaten 
Vi cup milk 
J/4 teaspoon salt 
1/4 teaspoon Lawry's seasoning 
salt 
Dash pepper 
% cup Cheddar cheese cubed 
1 small can of button mush- 
rooms 

Melt butter in frying pan over low 
heat. Combine eggs, milk and sea- 
sonings; pour into frying pan. Cook 
over low heat until eggs begin to 
thicken. Add cheese cubes and 
drained mushrooms. Continue cook- 
ing, stirring frequently until cheese 
is blended and eggs are cooked. 

SHRIMP THERMADOR 

3 cans shrimp 

1 4-oz. can mushrooms, drained 
1/4 cup melted butter 

1/4 cup flour 

1/2 teaspoon powdered mustard 
Dash cayenne pepper 

2 cups milk 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Salt to taste 

Grated Parmesan cheese 
Paprika 

Drain shrimp. Cover with ice water 
and let stand for 5 minutes. Drain. 
Cook mushrooms in butter for 5 
minutes, blend in flour and season- 
ings. Add milk gradually and cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
shrimp and parsley, and salt to taste. 
Place in 6 well -greased shells or cus- 
tard cups. Sprinkle with cheese and 
paprika and bake in 400 degree oven 
for about 15 minutes or until lightly 
browned. Serves 6. 



Here's something really new for 
Lenten season. 

SHRIMP CURRY WITH DATES 

6 tablespoons butter or margar- 
ine 

1 small onion cut very fine 

1 teaspoon curry powder 
|§ teaspoon ground cloves 

2 teaspoons salt 
iy 2 cups water 

2 teaspoons grated lemon pee! 
V3 cup lemon juice 

2 lbs. fresh or frozen shrimp, or 
3 cans deveined shrimp 

2 tablespoons each corn starch 
and water 

1 cup sliced dates 
1/3 cup toasted almonds 
Melt butter in large frying pan, add 
onion, curry powder, cloves and salt, 
and saute until onion is soft, about 
5 minutes. Add the cups water, 
lemon peel and lemon juice. Bring 
to a boil, add the shrimp; cover the 
pan and simmer until the shrimp is 
pink, 5 to 7 minutes. If you are using 
canned shrimp, just bring to a slow 
boil. Blend the corn starch into the 
water and stir into shrimp mixture. 
When the sauce is thickened, after 
stirring gently, add the dates. Heat 
for a few minutes more to heat dates. 
Serve over mounds of rice and 
sprinkle toasted almonds over top. 



Note to readers: The oatmeal was 
left out of the Oatmeal Roll recipe in 
the November DESERT. It should 
have included one cup of oatmeal. 



SHRIMPETTI 



1 tablespoon salt 

3 qts. boiling water 
8 oz. spaghetti 

2 tablespoons butter or marga- 
rine 

1 tablespoon olive oil 
1 smail onion sliced 
Dash of garlic salt 

1 can tomato soup 
1/2 cup water 

2 cans deveined shrimp or 10 
oz. package frozen shrimp 

Grated Parmesan cheese 
Add salt to rapidly boiling water. 
Gradually add spaghetti so that 
water continues to boil. Cook, stirring 
occasionally until tender. Mean- 
while, melt butter in sauce pan; add 
onion and garlic powder and cook 
over low heat until onion is tender 
but not brown. Add tomato soup, 
water and 1 tablespoon chopped or 
dry parsley; cook over low heat for 
10 minutes. Add shrimp and simmer 
for about 5 minutes. Salt to taste. 
Spoon shrimp sauce over spaghetti 
and serve with Parmesan cheese. 4 
servings. 

QUICK TUNA CASSEROLE 

2 cans tuna, chunk style, drained 
and flaked 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

3 cups corn flakes 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
1 can undiluted mushroom or 
cream of chicken soup 
Vi teaspoon each, of Lawry's sea- 
soning salt and pepper 
Combine all ingredients in bowl, mix 
gently. Pour into buttered casserole 
and bake in 375 degree oven for 45 
minutes. Serves 6. 
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PJIECT FROM AUSTRALIA 

OPALS and" SAPPHIRES 



This Month's Best Buy 

SPECIAL OFFER 

3 ounces Andamooko and Coobet Pedy 
Opel. All colors, all sizes to cut from this 

colorful lot. 
$18,00 FREE SEAMAIL 



Send personal cheque, international money 
order, bank draft. Free 16 page list of atl 
Australian Gem stones, 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294 Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, C.l . AUSTRALIA 



CALIFORNIA 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE 

Now jjuide to over 100 California ghost towns 

UniCLV.F: ,int! authentic guide lc> over 100 
jyhost iinvns in California's deserts ,'iiid moun- 
tains ivith complete tifrectiotts on how to 
reach them. Shows you the way to little- 
known and Entripue-iniefl towns thai provide 
hours of interest for those seeking huried 
ireiisui'ESn "1*1 Runs. western relics, purple 
bottles a&eti by the sun, arid antl^ut! objects. 
Satisf nation gnzs ram pert or money hark- 

Order Now! Only $1.95 
A. L. ABBOTT 

Dept. D-13 

1S1.1 \l>sl Kfiiiiiipj fi Ttriye— Annhrim, Calif, 



nwtmr crafts catalog 



FREE "«p d 9« 

Lapidary — rockhounding — jewelry making . 
add up to a fascinating creative art I 



GET CRAFT'S BIGGEST CATALOG 



Wo i Id's largest selection - over 10,000 items 
offered... imports from all parts of the world. 
STONES— JEWELtY MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS— BOOKS — 'CRAFT TOOL S 
MACHINERY— SUPPLIES — ETC. 



SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



GRIEGER'S, INC. 

—1613 E. Walnut — Po.odena, Calif. 



Authorized 

JEEP 

Sales and Service 

LARGEST SUPPLY Of 
NEW AND USED JEEP PARTS 
IN THE WEST. 

Looking for a jeep — Try ml 

BRIAN CHUCHUA'S 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE CENTER 

1625 S. Harbor Blvd. 
Fullerton 7, California 



Metal Detectois 

BOUGHT — SOLD — TRADED 

Dealer For 
Detectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Rayscope, GeoFinder, Metrotech 

Repair Service 

Write for FREE 32-Page Booklet 
on Detectors, Books and Maps 

BILL'S SERVICE CENTER 

15502 So, Paramount Blvd. 
Paramount California 



Hints For Campers 

By Bruce Barron 




HERE'S AN easy and fun way to sup- 
plement yout bread supply. While 
your fire is burning down to coals, cut 
a green stick three or four feet long and 
approximately %-inch in diameter. 
Scrape off bark for about a foot on one 
end and let it heat next to your fite 
while preparing biscuit mix. Use a 
drier mix than called for in the recipe, 
(cut down on liquid, or add a little more 
flour). Mold the mix into a long thin 
ribbon about the size of yout thumb, then 
twist around the stick in the fashion of 
a barber pole. Leave about yjj inch of 
space between each spiral so heat can 
penetrate. Now slowly rotate stick above 
coals. — do not bake too fast. If you allow 
the crust to brown too soon, the center 
next to the spit will not bake properly. In 
about 1.0 minutes of baking the dough will 
have fully raised, then lower it closer 
to the coals until it attains a delicious 
golden brown crust. Break off small 
pieces to eat along with your mulligan ! 

For a hearty variation whittle your 
stick down to a smaller diameter. Skewer 
and broil until done, either thick-sliced 
bacon, link sausage, weiners, or shish- 
kebob. While still sizzling hot, spiral on 
your biscuit dough, and bake as described 
above. This is a "finger licken" good 
meal all by itself. 

If you're hungry for sweet rolls, make 
a strudcl by sprinkling some brown sugar, 
raisins and cinnamon into your dough be- 
fore baking. □ 



MjfYV jk '-'-'-d Scouts historic U S Arrny, Mission 
Llllll Fnrhor ond Explorer's uccounrs. us far buck 
as PEiny, ar the down of Christianity, and 
current hardy fiahitues of the deserts, speak of Chia with 
its various virtues, and especially of its unusuol prompt- 
ness 05 an energy. sustaining cereaf. Chio ts on outstand- 
ing natural food, unprocessed, found ro be kind ond re- 
markably well Eoferoted by the digesrive system and the 
stomach, the humble Chio is ihe newly re -discovered food 
of our tireless Indians and standby of knowing prospectors 
ond miners, mere spoonfuls a day proves it as a trial. 
3 V, lbs. $5 : trial 20 oi. %?. postpaid 



POLLEN 



Hnrdly a fdachluf! fsKiitS in either rhe 
vegetable or animal kingdom In which 
SO marly varied eispn t io 1 1 af nul.i 
tion ore completely united as in she case of Pollen. Pollen 
is on unprocessed natural (ood that j*, rich one of the rich- 
est without doubr, existing in nature, witha^r equal [fl Ft? 
vofie-d nurr.tjnf values, and repeatedly commented upon 
for fhe ogeri and the very yoynfl r for all ages, Poflen is 
a sustenance ihoi should be tried in order fo see whether 
its agreeable o-cfapi'an may be missed. Inexpensive spoon- 
fuls ctatly is the 1 &sr ihoi dispenses, with words. 

One lb, SSj irial % lb. %2 r poirpoid 



POLLEN CHIA 

Bo*2l5l-D r Presrotl, Arirona 3*301 



The Fabulous Land 

for hunting, fishing and retirement 
is just being discovered. Proper- 
ties of all kinds are available from 
one acre to 1000 and the prices 
are low. Write for complete listin 
sheets. No obligation. 

CORRY REAL ESTATE CO 



g 



D. W. 
Box 903 



Cedar City, Utah 




DEATH 

LURKS IN IHE VALLEY 

On today, despite space travel 
add other sophisticated advance; 
in the existence ot men, it is still 
possible to die nl thirst in hot, 
dry, harsh Death Valley. 
Engineer E. L. Matey says: Tame 
this wild country; mate its primi- 
tive splendor more accessible. 
How he would do it is outlined in 
his book, with many unusual pic 
turesof the valley. Send (2.00 lot 
each copy (tan and pnstage paid) 



MONT. PUBLISHER 




GEM MAKING AS A HOBBY 

•••••••••••••••••a 

A NEW AND EXCITING BROCHURE FEATUR- 
ING BASIC INFORMATION AND IDEAS FOR 
THE ROCK HOBBY 

• HOW TO CUT RDCKS WITH DIAMOND BLADES 

• PLUS THE NEWEST IN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 




STAR DIAMOND 

INDUSTRIES, INC. 

1-121 WEST STREET 
HARBOR CITY CALIFORNIA 9O7I0 
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Trading Pest 

CLASSIFIEDS 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 



Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to; Trading Post, Desert Magaiine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
-fc Classified rates are 25c per word, $5 
minimum per insertion. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name if — we find it! Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003 -D, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are o few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to 52 o 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,'' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666 -B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901 . 

WILDFLOWER CATALOG I 1966-67 Wildflower 
and Wild Tree Seed Catalog, Lists more than 
800 of the best varieties including 100 new, 
choice kinds, many very rare. Outstanding, 
colorful desert flowers and shrubs. Scientific 
name — common name — bonsai section — in- 
formative — artistic — fascinating— trade secrets 
on germinating difficult seeds, The most out- 
standing book of its kind ever published — a 
source and reference book of quality with 
permanent value. Price 50c. Clyde Robin, P.O. 
Box 2091, Castro Valley, California, 

DESERT SURVIVALl Wilderness living, Hunting, 
Fishing, Guerilla warfare, Self-defense. Books 
Vital, Fascinating, Extraordinary! Free cotalog. 
Adobe Hacienda, Route 3, Box 517A, Glen- 
dale, Arizona S5301. 

"GHOST TOWN Directory of the West" — over 
340 sites in ten western states. Pictures and 
maps. Price $1. Pierce Publishing Co., Box 
5221, Dept. A-9, Abiiene, Texas, 

"SUN-COLORED GLASS, It's Lure and Lore," 
50 pages, illustrated, $2.75 postpaid, Mary 
J. Zimmerman, Dept. D., Box 2641, Amarillo, 
Texas, 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE; Complete guide to over 
100 ghost towns in California, only $1.95. 
W. Abhott, 1513 West Romneya Drive, Ana- 
heim, California. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide- 
Large folded maps. 300 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 

BOOK HUNTING is our business, service is our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D-J Book Search Service, P. O. 
Box 3352-D, San Bernardino, Calif. 92404. 

ORIGINAL "GHOST Town Bottle Price Guide" 
80 page, 5th edition revised. Bottle sketches, 
photos, color plate, current values, $2.25 
postpaid. Discount to dealers. Wes Bressie, 
Rt. 1 , Box 532, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 
1 200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1 296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.00 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone, 
Calif. 92359, 



BOOKS - MAGAZINES 



• FOR WOMEN 



READ "BURIED Treasure and Lost Mines" by 
Frank Fish, 93 bonafide locations, photos and 
illustrations. Research done by Fish, treasure 
hunter who made it pay. Large 19x24" color- 
ed map, pinpointing book locations, Book 
$1.50, map $1.50. Special; both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher; Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, _Chino, California. 

WANTED; OLD books, clippings, maps, photos, 
circulars, magazine articles, posters news- 
papers, etc. of Death Valley, Rhyotite, Skidoo, 
Bullfrog, Harrisburg, Panamint City, Gold- 
field, Goldpoinf. Send list, full description, 
and asking price. Lloyd Cooper, 2520 Chicago 
St, , 5an D iego, California, 921 KL 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems ond minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too, $2.00 postpaid, 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

• DESERT STATIONERY 

DESERT WILDFLOWERS, Roadrunner, Dipodomys, 
Quail notecords; $1.50 dozen assorted, 59 all 
differenti — $5.90. Free brochure. Artist Henry 
Mocke!, Box 726, Twentynine Palms, Califor- 

nia_92277. 

• DUDE - GUEST RANCHES 



C-BAR-H GUEST Ranch — Rest or Play- — a real 
western holiday. American plan includes 
three delicious meals each day, horseback 
riding, comfortable cottages, swimming pool, 
ranch lodge activities, hay rides, sports 
galore. P.O. Box 373D, Lucerne Valley, Calif, 
Area Code 714, CH B-7666. 



REMUDA RANCH, "Arizona's Riding Ronch" 
established 1925. Fine ranch facilities spiced 
with outcamps, jeep trips, swimming, golf 
and exploration, A 43,000 acre playground. 
D a na Burden, Wicken burg 8, Arizona 

• EQUIP MENT - SUPPLIES 

KEEP WARM. Gerry down insulated clothing 
gives warmth without weight. Free catalog. 
Gerry, Dept. 90, Boulder, Colorado 80301. 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Complete beauty treatment in one |or. Write: 
Lolo Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasadena, 
California 91 104. 



QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment. Dawn sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Riverside, California. 

57% OFF LIST on new fully guaranteed Arm- 
strong 11:00x15" or 11:00x16" Hi-Flotation 
tires. Wide wheels a specialty. Details free. 
R. Cepek, Box 181-A, South Gate; California. 
|213) LP 4-3478. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS, Western states. Stamp 
appreciated for each stote index. Mortar and 
Pestle for grinding ore samples, '/, pint size, 
durable cast iron, $5.95 postpaid, Jacobsen 
Suppliers, 9322 California Avenue, South 
Gate, California. 

• HOME STUDY 



MINISTERIAL TRAINING — -Chrisiians wanted for 
Christ, answer God's call. Become an Ordain- 
ed Minister of the Gospel for Christ, Start- 
preaching today, Willing workers only want- 
ed for Our Lord. Available church bonds, 
$5.00 per share. Faith Bible College and Sem- 
inary, Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
33302. 



• GEMS 



RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary 
supplies, mountings, equipment, black lights. 
Why not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock 
Shop, 593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, 
Calif. OVerl and 6-3956, 

FACETING ROUGH. Many common, rare, and 
unusual types. Custom faceting. Write for 
price list. Glenn Vargas, Route 1, Box 366, 
Thermal, California, 

POCKET GOLD, S2, Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
SI. Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 1 1 250, Mt. 
Shasta, California. 



CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and [ewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal, 

• GEMS, MINERALS ■ FOSSILS 

DIAMONDS, GENERAL Electric man-made 40 
mesh cubo-octahedron crystals, largest com- 
mercial size, 2 dozen, $1 ppd. Pacific Test 
Specialties, 7160 W. 93rd Place, Las Angeles, 
California 90045. 

• INDIAN GOODS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets, 
pottery, A collector's paradise! Open dally 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays, Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Val ley, California. 

INDIAN ARROWHEADS collected along plains of 
the Rio Grande; 20 samples $3.50; 100 $15.; 
500 $60; 1000 — $100. Nice assorted ones 
prepaid. Oscar Cavazos Jr., 301 Salinas 
Ave., Laredo, Texas 78040. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdoys. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 1 99a7 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas . " 

• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic mops of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street. Los Anqeles 13. California. 

570 MINES and mineral deposit locations in San 
Bernardino County. Sectionized map giving 
name of each mine and type of mineral de- 
posit, $3.00. Barwood Co., Box 148, Fontana, 
California. 
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• MAPS 



• REAL ESTATE 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



GOING CAMPING? Take oleng o map of eacd 
state listing nearly 10,000 campsites. Full in- 
formation on facilities and reservations. Con- 
venient spiral bound, 5-1/2 x 8-1/2 size, 
$3.95 postpaid. IMCO, Box 21 21 -D, Menlo 
Park, California 94028. 



• MEXICAN AUTO INSURANCE 

GET INSURANCE in Mexico's largest casualty 
company through Sanborn's — by mail or at 
affiliated service offices in El Centro, Yuma. 
Nogales, El Paso, Write for daily insurance 
rates — and ask for free Mexico Travel-Aid 
packet, very helpful in planning your Mexico 
motor trip. Sanborn's. McAllen, Texas 78502. 



• MINING 

ATTENTON WEEKEND prospectors — placer min- 
ing. Also can work full time if desired. I have 
the land and will teach. $250 required. You 
will awn dry wash machine and keep all gold 
you mine. Possibilities unlimited. Golden Nug- 
get Mining Co., 314 North 7th St., Las Vegas, 
Nevo do. 

WANTED: One Metallic Meteorite, weight 1 to 
1 5 pounds. Prefer one that has been found 
in Arizona around Winslow area. Union Min- 
ing Co., Inc., 10th Floor Benedum-Trees Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Ingle wood, California, 

THE PROSPECTORS Club Newsletter: Where the 
amateur and professional meet, A new con- 
cept in treasure-hunting information. Active 
interrational membership. Write for free liter- 
ature and sample copy to The Prospectors 
Club, P.O. Box 729, Odessa, Texas. 



• OLD COINS, STA MPS 

DOLLARS— 1 878 CC Mint $3.50, very goodT 
1 B78-79-80-81 -82 S. Mint, 1883-84-85-99- 
1900-01-04 O Mint uncirculated $3 each. 
100 page catalog, Coins, 50c. Shultz, Salt 
Lake City, Utah S4110. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

CUSTOM FILM finishing by mail since 1932. 
Morgan Camera Shop "The complete photo- 
graphic store," 626.2 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California 90028, 



• PLANTS, SE EDS 

3 LIVE MADAGASCAR magic air plants mailed 
anywhere for 65c, Visit our new desert display 
of Ocotillo, the Smoketree grove, Desert Holly, 
Desert Acacia, Desert Iron wood, etc., and see 
the world's fastest growing Mesquite (bio- 
logically de- horned). Added offer: Each cus- 
ramei please bring one current ad, good for 
one dollar, on one of Desert Flora. Rancho 
Environmental Nursery, 71554 Samarkand 
Drive, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 92277. (Start 
near Renfro's Real Estate, Smoketree District, 
1 % miles north on Lupine, 5 blocks west on 
Samarkand.) _ 

EL RANCHO Galapagos Cactus Growers. You 
are invited ta visit our greenhouses and cactus 
gardens on the east slope of Copper Moun- 
tain, Star Route 1, Box 710, Twentynine 
Palm i i, California. 

• REAL ESTATE 

160 UNIMPROVED acres Coochella Valley, Mar- 
tinez Canyon area overlooking Coochella 
Valley and Salton Sea. $125 acre. Write: E. 
Cotton, 361 N. 5th Street, Coalinga, Catif. 



ARIZONA, LARGE level lot. Water, power, oiled 
streets, $495 complete, $10 dawn, 10 month, 
no interest. Free pictures, map. Write: Box 
4S6, Kingman, Arizona 36401. 

ROGUE RIVER Valley, Oregon ranch sites near 
Grants Pass and Medford, 5 to 40 acres low 
at $150 down ond $35 monthly. Free catalog. 
Cal-Ore Ranches, 1054-DX South Riverside, 
Medford, Oregon, 

JOHANNESBURG, KERN County, two two-bed- 
room houses, separate lots, clear title, $2000 
— -$6000. Henry Bye, 2800 El Caminito, 
La Crescenta, Calif, phone 248-1403. 

400,000,000 ACRES government public land in 
25 states. Some low as $1.00 acre. 1966 
report. Details $1.00. Public Land, 422DM 
Washington ftuilritng, Washington, D.C 

TEN ACRES $ lT5~071^ewlD7rryr~Mojave — Desert 
the land of lakes, $100 down, $25 month. 
Owner, Box 304, Hesperio, Calif. (714| 
244-9450. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

FINEST TRANSISTOR metal locators, $34.95. to 
$275. Find coins, souvenirs, treasure. Informa- 
tive folder, "Metal Locating Kinks," 25c, 
1GWTD, Williamsburg, New Mexico, 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics, Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A, Bax 793, Menlo Park, California. 

FIND BURIED coins, treasures, gold, silver with 
sensitive new 1966 transistor metal detectors. 
Free information. Sensitronix, 2225-L Lou 
Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018. 

LOST MINES or buried treasure. Save money, 
time, with our help, on percentage basis. 
Electronic depthorneter reads unlimited depth 
(instrument not for sale) distometer to 20 
miles. Any mineral including water. For more 
information enclose self -addressed, stamped 
envelope, Geotest, 6415 Sycamore Meadows 
Dr., Malibu, Calif. Dept. D. 



TREASURE HUNTERS! Factual, exciting articles on 
treasure hunting, prospecting and related 
subjects. Send a quarter for a sample copy 
ar $1 .50 for the next six issues. The trea- 
sure Hunter, P. O, Box 188, Midway City, 
Calif. 926 55. __ 

FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran- 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51 , 4729 
North 7 t h Ave., Pho enix, Arizona. 

FUN & PROFIT finding buried treasure, relics 
with Tronsister M-Scope, Booklet, interesting 
customer comments free. Terms. Fisher Re- 
search, Dept KJX, Palo Alto, California 94302. 

NEW TRANSISTOR instrument detects buried 
coins, firearms, treasures, gold, silver. $19.95, 
up. Free catalog. Relco A-18, Box 10563, 
H ouston 1 8 , Texas. 

• WESTERN GOODS 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun -colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royal purple; ghost railroads ma- 
terials, tickets; limited odd items from camps 
of the '60s. Write your interest — Box 64-D, 
Smith, Nevada. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

GRAND CANYON Expeditions, river and trail 
trips, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Mexico, Canada. 518-1/2 F 
Stree t, S alt Lake City, Utah 84103. 

GIVE UP? Something kept you from investigating 
that possibility of gain, or locating a person, 
thing, etc? Resourceful gentleman, 47, seeks 
legitimate profitable venture or adventure, 
anywhere, anytime. At home in city, desert, 
mountains. Write to Box 52, Willow Creek, 
California 95573. 

HOBBY, INCOME; Make amazing, jewel-like per- 
manent, stained-glosses, bottles, windowpanes 
in minutes. Simple formula, instructions, only 
$5. Worth thousands to you. Knighton, Box 
152, Chama, New Mexico 87520. 
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Letters requesting answers must include stamped self-addressed envelope 




Nummei's Lost Lode . . . 

To the Editor: Just finished reading Erie Stan- 
ley Gardner's Hunting Lost Mines by Helicop- 
ter and. like many others who have undoubt- 
edly written to you, 1 would like 
the March issue of DESERT Mags 
taining the article about Nummei's L 
that Mr. Gardner referred to in his 
it still available? 

RICHARD CERIO. 
San Diego, California. 

Editor's Comment: Guess other publications 
111 ttke mistakes, too. The issue referred to in 
the book should have been April, 1965, in- 
stead of March. Back issues of DESERT may be 
ordered by sending 50c per issue with your 
order. This one is still available. The January, 
196) issue also con lain id an article relating to 
this adventure, wth additional important in- 
formation. CP. 



Spring Cleaning. . . 

To the Editor: We read with interest Jack 
Pepper's fine article in the December issue 
about Lake Mead's new scenic route. The 
article was well done. E am happy to report 
that the garbage and trash have been cleaned 
up at Blue Point Springs and we intend to 
keep it clean. Also we put in two pit toilets 
and a picnic table at the springs and in the 
very near future we will grade a good entrance 
road and small parking area so that visitors 
may enjoy the springs. Again, thanks for your 
fine article and your interest in the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area. 

WILLIAM J. BRIGGLE, 
Acting Superintendent 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Boulder City, Nevada. 



Baja Roads 



To the Editor: I was in Baja California re- 
cently and was so impressed with the condi- 
tion of the road between Puertecitos and San 
Luis Gonzaga (normal ly a pretty chopped-up 
stretch or camino) that I thought I'd pass this 
information along to Desert readers contemplat- 
ing trips in that direction. Below Puertecitos, 
where the road had formerly been rough and 
slow, it is now in the best shape I've ever 
seen if. There have been heavy rains, but 
since the Gulf road is all rock or sand the 
moisture hasn't affected it. Nearly all of the 
deep ruts have been freshly filled and the rain 
has packed the loose material so that it is Still 
holding on the sharp inclines like La Leona. 

The road down the Pacific side of the penin- 
sula is wet and muddy still. Because of road 
conditions south of San Quentin and around 
normally dry Lake Chapala (now full of -water) 
it is probably wise for Baja travelers to use 
the Gulf road to Gonzaga, to Las Arrastras, 
and then through Calamajue Canyon for the 
next couple of months. 

SAM HICKS, 
Tern ecu la, California 



A Sense of Yuma . . . 

To the Editor: In the January DESERT, the 
article on Yuma, by Jack Delaney, says this: 
"Yuma is located in the south westernmost 
county in the United States , „ ." None of my 
maps can pinpoint either Yuma or San Diego, 
bur the approximate location of these cities is: 
Yuma Long. 114 40' W. Lat. 32 10' N. 

San Diego Long, 117 1 5' W. Lat. 33 1 5' N, 
That puts San Diego further west . . and 
as for south — lake a look at Corpus Christi or 
Miami. Mr. Dclaney's article is very interesting, 
especially since we visited Yuma about a year 
ago. And how it has changed over the years! 
Along with reader Ernie Cowan, I read DES- 
ERT from kivver-to-kivver. and enjoy it 
thoroughly. 

ROBERT R. ORR, O.D., 
Montrose, California. 

Comment from author lack Delaney Dr. 
Robert Orr's criticism oj the statement: "Yuma 
is located in the soulhwesternmost county in 
the United States," in my Yuma article is 
appreciated. His presentation of longitudes 
and latitudes is very impress he, and probably 
proves his point. My first source was the 
Chamber of Commerce, but another source. 
Hammond' 's World Atlas, shows the loner 
border of Yuma County as being south of San 
Diego County's border. On this basis } it could 
be said that no other country this far west is 
as far south! Maybe ice should drop the whole 
atie ft/on and accept the new stnte , "Hawaii" 
as the most southweslernmosl < This also an- 
swers Clayton Kanagy of Los Angeles, },D. 



Appeal to Readers . . . 

To the Editor: Six of us avid DESERT Maga- 
zine readers are planning a month-long excur- 
sion to Costa Rica in 4- wheel drive vehicles, 
towing trailers, Our route will take us via 
Mexico City, a side trip to the Yucatan pen- 
ninsula, and finally to San Jose. We plan to 
leave around July fith. We would be interested 
in hearing from readers who would like to 
go with us or who have been in 
we plan to visit and have handy hints on what 
to take, what to see, or any other helpful in- 
formation, 

CHUCK COLE. 
56A2 N. Grand Ave,, 
Glendora, Calif. 917-10 



How To Clean Bottles . . . 

To the Editor: In answer to the reader who 
asked how to clean antique bottles, I would 
suggest she try pouring chlorine or Purex in 

five minuses, the rust should be gone. 

JEAN WHITHER, 
Redondo Beach, California. 



More on Mexican Maps . . . 

To the Editor: An addendum to the article 
"Where to Get Mexican Maps" in the January, 
1966 issue: There is a series of maps called 
Mapas de Mexico Coieccion Geografica Patria, 
which is published by Libreria Patria, Av. del 
"> de Mayo, Num. 43, Mexico 1, D. F. Each 
is a map of a separate state (for example. 
Chihuahua) on a scale of 1:1,250,000. They 
are useful in that they show many, but not all, 
of the secondary roads and are reasonably ac- 
curate and up-to-date. They can seldom be ob- 
tained in bookstores even in the larger cities 
so 5 ho u Id be ordered from the libreria men- 
tioned above. The cost is 10 pesos (80 cents) 
per map. Checks drawn on U. S. banks are 
accepted. 

RONALD OLSON, 
Valley Center, California. 



ANSWERS TO DATE QUIZ 

Oti Page 24 



Recovery Gift . . . 

To the Editor: While I was recovering from an 
accident, a friend loaned me several volumes 
of his DESERT Magazine, which 1 read from 
cover to cover, As a result, I subsequently 
subscribed for myself. Recently I had to return 
to the hospital. There I read your December 
issue. I think I W'as the most informed bed 
traveler in the hospital. Now 1 want to sub- 
scribe as a gift for some of my friends who 
have been especially kind. By next summer I 
should be able to get out again and, with the 
guidance of DESERT, J know I have much to 
look forward to. 

MERRILL E. CHAPMAN, 
Whhtier, California. 



1. C 

2. A. 

3. C. 

4. B. 

5. B. 



6. A. 

7. C 

8. A. 

9. B. 
10. B. 



'areas 100 P oillts : You must have peeked at 



40 
30 
20 



No one could be so smart, 
points: You should be operating a 
date shop. 



almost an expert, 
points : So you missed a few — -we 
all do, 

points: Oh well — you can't win 

them all. 
points: Not bad — but not good. 



points: Might as well face it — this 
isn't your field. 



points: Better return to your kum- 
cjuats ! 
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COME TO SUNNY PALM DESERT AND VISIT OUR BOOK AND GIFT SHOP IN THE NEW HOME OF 
DESERT MAGAZINE. SEE OUR FASCINATING COLLECTION OF WESTERN ARTIFACTS. LOOK FOR THE 
CORAL COLORED BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF LARREA AND LANTANA, ACROSS FROM THE POST 
OFFICE, JUST ONE BLOCK FROM THE OLD LOCATION. 




DESERT Magazine's Book Shop and Mail Order Department offers a 
complete selection of books on the West. Al! books have been carefully 
selected and reviewed in DESERT Magazine. 



lurtnej; 
WESTERN BOOKS 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 
GIFT CARDS 
WESTERN ARTIFACTS 
BACK ISSUES 



Send for FREE book catalogue 
to 

Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



Ev ery Desert Traveler Should Have This Book I ! 

Cooking and Camping on the Desert 

By Choral Pepper, Editor Desert Magazine 

PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 1966 by THE NAYLOR COMPANY, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Before you load one piece of camping gear, before you lay in your stock of provisions, read this 
book from cover to cover. You'll have a better time on your trip because you'll eat better and 
travel lighter. In addition to recipes for an amazing variety of flavorsome dishes that can be pre- 
pared in camp without fuss or furor, Choral Pepper tells you how to mix flapjack batter without 
a bowl . . . how to use your Dutch oven for a complete meal in one utensil . . . how to put plastic 
bags and aluminum foil to inspired uses . . . how partial preparation at home can give you more 

time for having fun on the desert. 



Special Chapter by 
JACK PEPPER 
Driving and Surviving on the Desert 




COOKING and 

CAMPING 
on the DESERT 

CHORAL PEPPER 
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Foreword 
by 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 




The new revolutionary way of get- 
ting water for survival from a des- 
ert still. Did you remember to 
bring an axe and other basic 
equipment which this seasoned 
desert traveler lists? Do you know 
how to drive in sand? If you get 
stuck, do you know how to get out? 
Do you know what to do if you 
down? 




Send Cheek or Money Order plui 
25 cents for mailing to: 



Two-color printing, illustrated 
chapter headings and a twelve- 
page picture section of exclusive 

desert camping photographs 
make this book a most attractive 
gift. Order your own copy today — 
include an extra one for a friend. 



ONLY $1.95 



MAGAZINE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Palm Desert, California 92260 



"Choral Pepper is a wizard in the 
art of desert cookery . . , It will 
come as a distinct surprise to 
most people how many, how 
varied and palatable are dishes 
that can be prepared on the 
desert. This cookbook opens the 
magic gates." 

—ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 



California residents odd 16 cents sales tax 
No C.O.D's or charges, please. 



